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LOOK!— Growers Say 


“Lettuce 10 days earlier in market. Cabbage three 
weeks earlier.” 


You, too, can get this tremendous advantage by using 
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One grower tripled his tomato crop 
with TRANSPLANTONE and started 
picking three weeks earlier. TRANS- 
PLANTONE keeps plants growing 
after they have been set in the 
soil, and eliminates the usual 
set back after planting. It 











CHANGE THIS 


also can give 
you an earlier 
crop on such other 
plants as strawberry, TO 
celery, tobacco, and 
sweet potato. Just soak the 
root area with TRANSPLAN- 
TONE solution to multiply 
roots, reduce wilt and thus make 
plants grow faster. 
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300 gallons of : American Chemical Paint any 
solution. g Horticultural Division H-27,"Ambler, Pa. 
1 Ib. can $4.00—makes : Please send me : Ib b of TRANS- 
1600 gallons of 8 PLANTONE, for which miofiey is enclosed. 
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, A New Edition 
of the 


Vegetable Garden 
(\ By Edward I. Farrington 


Packed with the latest, up-to-the- 
minute, approved plant- 


THE ing plans, charts, new 


VEGETABLE | 
GARDEN 


SDWARS | FARRINGTON 


cultural methods, lists of 
the new, better varieties 
and new ways to save seed, 
time, labor and money. 

Home gardeners who 
want to grow a succes- 
sion of crisp fresh vege- 
tables should own this 
completely revised and 
enlarged new book on vegetable gardening. 


170 Pages’ 22 Illustrations 
$1.25 Postpaid in U. S. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





My madonna lilies grow well but have not flowered the last few 
years. What is wrong with them? 

Probably they are too thick and need dividing or the soil 
may be worn out. Dig up the bulbs after the plants die down this 
Summer, separate them, if necessary, and replant them in new 
soil, placing the tops not more than two inches beneath the 
surface. If it is necessary to replant them in the same soil, work 
some very well rotted manure and some bonemeal into the soil, 
being sure to keep the manure away from the bulbs. Surrounding 
the bulbs with sand is wise. 

* - * * 

How can I get rid of the aphids on my water lilies without injuring 
the fish? 

The safest way is to wash the aphids off with a hose. The fish 
will eat them. It may be of some help to submerge the plants 
completely for a while so that the fish can get at the aphids. 

. * * + 


Are there any other flowers besides the common daisies and hawk- 
weed that one can plant in a large field to make it a sea of color? 
Those two are pests. 

Daisies and hawkweed can become pests, especially in farm- 
ing regions. However, some have found bachelor buttons and 
Flander’s Field poppies satisfactory. Since these are annuals, they 
are more easily gotten rid of if they self-sow where they are not 
wanted. 

+ * . * 

Is there any way I can keep the “crickets” from ruining my ever- 
bearing strawberries? 

Scatter a poison bait around the plants several times at the 
rate of about five to ten pounds to the acre in early evening. 
When spread thinly it is not likely to cause any injury to birds. 
One of the most common baits used is made by mixing together 
thoroughly 12 pounds of bran, one-half pound of Paris green 
or sodium arsenite, one quart of cheap molasses and one and 
one-half gallons of water. This material is, of course, very 
poisonous. 

* . + * 

Is there any way in which flowers can be dried and still preserve 
their original colors? 

Not only the original colors but also the original shapes of 
many flowers can be preserved by drying them in borax. The 
flowers are laid on some borax in a pasteboard box and more of 
the material is filled in carefully around them until they are com- 
pletely covered. After about three weeks at ordinary room tem- 
perature most flowers will be completely dried and may be taken 
out. Other materials may also be used for drying, but the borax 
seems to be the most satisfactory with the largest number. 


Royal Horticultural Society Books 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society has received from 

the Royal Horticultural Society in London a small consign- 
ment of the latter’s publications. They are for sale, and the profit 
on each book will go to the credit of the English society. Since 
it is not easy now to import books from England, this gives an 
opportunity to those interested to obtain copies of a number of 
standard books, editions of which are limited. Checks should be 
made payable to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


R.H.S. Daffodil Year-Book 1939 . eee 
R.H.S. Daffodil Year-Book 1940 .......... 1.75 
R.H.S. Lily Year-Book 1939 2 ee 
R.H.S. Lily Year-Book 1940 2s ae 


fom. Bee Gemme Tee... ........... 5.50 
R.H.S. Conifers in Cultivation (paper covers) 5.50 
R.H.S. Horticultural Colour Chart . :. Bae 
R.H.S. Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs 2.00 
R.H.S. Species of Rhododendron . . 8.00 
R.H.S. Seven Additional Species of Rhododen- 

dron ... (unbound) 0.25 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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IN GENERAL, the cooking herbs will grow best in relatively light, well- 
drained soil which has been well limed. 


GARDEN tools will last longer if used only for the purposes for which 
they are intended. Spades make weak crowbars. 

PROTECT new settings of young plants from cutworms either with 
paper collars, or with mash baits spread at dusk for several days after 
planting. 

FEED bedding roses with a complete fertilizer when their new growth 
is a few inches long. If plenty of water is to be available throughout 
the Summer, no further feeding will be required. 


THE white-flowered forms of such plants as Iris dichotoma, Daphne 
mezereum and others known to produce a small proportion of whites 
may be obtained by sowing large numbers of seeds. 


ELM LEAF beetles can largely be controlled by spraying the young leaves 
at about the time they achieve full size with three pounds of arsenate 
of lead and a half pint of fish oil in 50 gallons of water. 


PLANT divisions of dahlia roots lying down—not standing up— 
making sure that each division is provided with a growth bud. Lacking 
such an “‘eye’’ no new top will be thrown up by a root division. 


DELPHINIUM seeds sown now will grow into strong plants for setting 
in permanent places in the Autumn. Autumn-planted delphiniums 
escape the check incident to transplanting after growth has started 
in Spring. 

THE FACT that a soil is slightly too sweet or too sour for the liking of 
any particular crop will most probably not become as readily notice- 
able in the growth of plants if a satisfactory balance of plant food 
elements is present. 


ALTHOUGH witchgrass, or couch grass, is among the worst of pests 
among cultivated plants, its value as a binder for dry banks or as a 
self-planting grass for areas where a rough cover is satisfactory should 
not be overlooked. 


PLANTINGS of evergreen shrubs near the foundations of buildings may 
need occasional watering in spite of recent Spring rains. Woody plants 
so located benefit in their soil moisture conditions if their roots are 
kept under a permanent mulch. 


WHEN buying tomato plants ask about the best method of training for 
the particular variety which is selected. Some varieties produce best 
when allowed to sprawl over the ground. Others do better when one 
or two stems are trained upon trellises. 

WHEN planting mints in the garden remember that they spread with 
alarming rapidity. Limit them to their proper areas by sinking cylin- 
ders—such as those obtained by cutting the ends out of very large tin 
cans of a gallon or greater capacity—down in the earth about their 
roots. 


DO NOT remove the foliage of Spring bulbs until after it dies down 
naturally. In areas where bulbs are naturalized in sod, delay mowing 
until the bulb leaves have yellowed. Feeding narcissus and other bulbs 
with complete fertilizer just as the flowers are fading will promote 
better growth. 


WHEN removing the sucker growth of lilacs to prevent too great spread- 
ing, do not remove young basal growth from the centers of the plants. 
By permitting these young growths to replace occasional old stems 
removed at ground level the plants will always be reasonable in size 
and vigorous in growth. 


BEFORE applying a mulch to beds which have been covered over Winter 
with hay, give any seeds which may have fallen from the covering a 
chance to germinate. By hoeing them out along with any perennial 
weeds, the mulch, when applied will very nearly do away with any 
further cultivation during the rest of the season. Mulches are best 
applied after the Spring sun has warmed up the soil; earlier on light 
soils than on heavy. Also, it is well to let the plants get some start be- 
fore the mulch is applied. 
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Flower Arrangement With a Mother’s Day Motif 


It is appropriate that this illustration of a flower arrangement by Miss 
Florence Miller should appear at a time when Mother’s Day is being 
observed. The second Sunday in May is officially Mother’s Day. It was 
first suggested by Miss Anna Jarvis of Philadelphia. Congress has given 
official recognition to its observance. This arrangement by Miss Miller 
was set up at an exhibition of The Horticultural Society of New York. 
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GROWING FLOWERS TO GIVE AWAY 


OUBLE your crop of flowers this 

year, and give half of them away. 

Consider yourself as engaging in a 
project to help in winning the war, which 
it will be. Take as your slogan, ‘‘Vegeta- 
bles for Victory and Flowers for Peace’. 
Flowers are symbols of peace, peace of 
mind if—at the moment—nothing else. 
And peace of mind is only another way 
of spelling morale. And without morale it 
is impossible to win a war. 

Make the growing of flowers to give 
away a systematic undertaking. You do 
not need a lot of machinery to organize 
your friends or your garden club or your 
community for this purpose. Learn where 
your flowers are needed and how to get 
them there. That is a small problem for 
active and enthusiastic home gardeners. 

Indeed, a little investigation may dis- 
close that well organized agencies for this 
very purpose are already in existence— 
agencies directed by persons who know 
how to bridge the gap between those who 
grow flowers and those whose welfare de- 
pends upon receiving them. If such agen- 
cies exist within your area, by all means 
use them. Overlapping and duplication 
contribute to waste of time, effort and 
material. 

Every large city finds flowers needed by 
shut-in or lonely individuals, children’s 
institutions, homes for the aged, homes for 
working girls and neighborhood houses. 
Hospital wards and clinics also accept flow- 
ers gratefully. Welfare agencies, libraries 
and work rooms of various kinds are also 
served by various flowers-to-the-flowerless 
organizations. In more than one city the 
great fight against unhealthy slum condi- 
tions is aided by contributions of plants 
for gardens being made in cleaned-up back- 
yards. The way to get flowers and plants 











Flowers in War Time 


LOWERS in war time? Of 

course. Never were they more 
important. Do you know a mother 
whose son is in the service, fighting 
that this country—our country— 
may survive? Send her flowers. They 
may be merely flowers to you, but to 
her they will be solace, comfort and 
hope. 

Perhaps you have a friend—a 
neighbor's son, the butcher’s boy 
perchance—or maybe a nephew or 
a cousin, who is in an army hospital. 
Do not think that a sick boy will 
refuse roses or carnations or sweet 
peas just because he is a soldier. 
Quite the contrary. The flowers sent 
to camp hospitals are seized upon as 
if they were priceless. No one can 
know how much they do to assuage 
the pain of lonely hearts. By all 
means send flowers to these boys. 

And do not forget those in the 
veterans’ hospitals, casualties of 
World War No. 1. There is danger 
now that they will be overlooked. 
Flowers ease their sufferings, too. 

Have you friends in trouble? 
Flowers will carry the message of 
sympathy which you cannot fit into 
words. Let them know that you are 
thinking of them. 

And one other suggestion, one 
which has to do with those little 
anniversaries, which we are prone to 
let slip by unnoticed. Keep your 
friendships in repair. Flowers will 
show that you still remember, still 
care, even if you have no time to 
write. Your flowers will bind old 
ties tighter. They will help to keep 
treasured memories greener. They 


will make new burdens rest more 


lightly on shoulders already tired. 

Flowers in war time? By all 
means. Make them your prophecy 
of peace. 

















into such deserving places is through local 
fruit and flower missions. 

These agencies accept contributions, big 
and little, and pass them along without 
favoritism. To give the greatest pleasure 
over the longest period, gift flowers should 
be freshly picked and of quality high in . 
the pride of the grower. Picked fresh, they 
should be handled carefully and sent to the 
distributing center promptly. 

The flowers to the flowerless move- 
ment is national in scope, being known 
as the National Plant, Flower and Fruit 
Guild with headquarters at 1192 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Anyone, any- 
where in the United States, who does not 
know of the local agency for carrying on 
this good work in his community can get 
the necessary information concerning it by 
writing to Mrs. Ida White Parker, execu- 
tive director, at the above New York 
address. 

Where fruit and flower missions are 
non-existent, garden clubs and other simi- 
larly organized groups can make their de- 
liveries direct. This fact is now being dem- 
onstrated in the way in which garden clubs 
in many sections are providing regular 
flower services to military hospitals and 
recreation centers. 

Reports received from widely scattered 
camps reveal that gifts of really fresh 
blooms tastefully arranged bring real pleas- 
ure to soldiers forced to look at infirmary 
ceilings half a continent away from their 
families and their best girls. Carried out on 
a regular schedule, this provision of flowers 
to military hospitals can be a real contribu- 
tion to the war effort on the part of garden 
clubs. 

The program should, however, be any- 
thing but hit or miss in its execution. 
Arrangements should be made in advance 








with a Red Cross Field Director, or other 
proper executive, as to regular days and 
hours for delivery. Individual gifts at odd 
times will probably not be acceptable. And 
above all, variety, sufficient quantity and 
freshness of material should be given ut- 
most consideration. To do the job right, 
club members should divide the effort of 
growing sufficient material to carry 
through the season. The dumping of oc- 
casional surpluses will not make for the 
ultimate in pleasure or satisfaction to either 
the recipient or the giver. 

The actual growing of the flowers will, 
of course, be a job to be carried out in 
individual gardens. However, where such 
a program is undertaken on a club or com- 
munity basis, division of labor is possible 
and advisable. In fact, a survey of co- 
operators’ present growing programs will 
help to establish a sound all-season sched- 
ule of gift flowers. The local gladiolus 
raisers, the neighborhood rose fanciers, the 
dahlia and chrysanthemum fans and other 
plant hobbyists will all have material 
which will dovetail into the broad pro- 
gram. From the perennial borders of the 
whole neighborhood will come delphini- 
ums, gaillardias, gypsophilas, iris, peonies, 
veronicas and numerous other suitable cut 
flowers, each in its season. 

The annual borders will also yield a 
great variety of blooms for the flowerless. 
In fact it is among the annuals that any 
quick step-up in production of flowers for 
this year’s giving must be sought. By a 
little planning among co-operators, in- 
creased production may be had in numer- 
ous items without the serious enlargement 
of any individual garden. For that matter, 
the simple step of better culture all of the 
way round may do the trick. Particularly 
worthy of note in the program will be 
such annuals as asters, coreopsis, cosmos, 
gaillardias, gypsophilas, marigolds, scabi- 
osas, snapdragons and zinnias. 


Use of Rotenone Restricted 


HE war in the Far East has materially 

reduced the available supply of rote- 
none. As a result, the War Production 
Board has limited the use of this valuable 
insecticide to the control of insect pests on 
food crops other than cranberries, egg- 
plant, cucurbits of various kinds, onions, 
peppers and sweet corn. All other uses, 
other than military, are prohibited. This 
means that, in addition to the above list 
of food crops, ornamental plants of all 
kinds come under the rotenone ban. House- 
hold use is also prohibited. 

Apparently the WPB order applies to 
spray materials manufactured after the date 
of its issuance. The prudent patriot, how- 
ever, will start at once to comply, even 
with materials bought earlier. In this way, 
he can be helpful. 

Fortunately, substitute materials are 
available, especially for the food crops 
denied rotenone. For instance, flea beetles 
and cucumber beetles may be controlled 
with pyrethrum in the form of impreg- 


nated dusts, and the present supply seems 
ample. Neely Turner of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station suggests 
zinc sulphate and lime, or tetra methyl 
thiuram disulfide—T.M.T.D. for short— 
for repelling Japanese beetles from garden 
plants. T.M.T.D. also has value in disease 
control. 

Since no one can foresee the length or 
extent of the rotenone shortage, he sug- 
gests that gardeners stretch the present 
supplies as far as possible. He says that all 
rotenone sprays being used for essential 
food crops this season can be rediluted to 
one-half percent rotenone if their present 
formulas contain more than this percent- 
age. This weaker dilution will, he says, be 
found to be of adequate strength. 


Protection of Elm Trees 


HE American elm is deservedly one of 

the most popular shade trees. This na- 
tive tree flourishes over a large part of the 
United States in spite of insect pests and 
plant diseases. Will it continue to do so? 
A number of serious pests of elms which 
have become established in this country 
have exacted a heavy toll from this tree. 
Man has intensified the tree’s troubles by 
extensive planting in cities and villages, 
thus furnishing abundant food for insects 
which desire to take advantage of man- 
made conditions. 

The elm leaf beetle was one of the first 
introduced pests to appreciate these possi- 
bilities. It is now generally present on the 
elms of most communities in the north- 
eastern states and yearly causes serious in- 
jury to the foliage. A reddish brown leaf- 
age in mid-Summer means that the elm leaf 
beetle grub is feeding and may serve as a 
ready guide to enemy bombers in the 
vicinity; both beetle and bombers have a 
marked preference for population centers. 
Early spraying with poison is the best 
method of protecting elm foliage. 

Next came the Dutch elm disease and its 
working partner, the European elm bark 
beetle. The latter is the chief carrier of the 
disease. Both the insect and the infection 
thrive where there are sickly elms. Thou- 
sands of diseased elms producing millions 
of the bark beetles resulted in the mid- 
thirties in a great extension of the diseased 
area and the killing of large numbers of 
elms. Good control for this insect and dis- 
ease combination has been obtained by the 
general elimination of sickly and dying 
trees. Numerous sickly elms in areas where 
the Dutch elm disease occurs may result in 
a return of the unfortunate conditions of 
earlier years. 

—Dr. E. P. Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Primulas in the Northwest 


RIMROSES are gaining in popularity 

by leaps and bounds in the Northwest. 
In fact, in April the American Primrose 
Society sponsored its first annual primrose 
show in Portland, Ore. 
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A year ago I planted the Primula julie 
hybrid, Helene. Now, blooming along 
with P. polyantha, P. vulgaris, P. auricula 
and P. denticulata, it is a dense mat almost 
covered with tiny starry blooms of rich 
burgundy red. It has been blooming for 
almost a month now and it is still sending 
out new buds that give promise of yet 
more beauty to follow. Helenz is a thor- 
oughly satisfactory primula and certainly 
one of the most free flowering. 

Dorothy is a pale yellow P. julie 
hybrid, outstanding in this section for its 
color. The heads are borne on three- to 
four-inch stems and are of a more upright 
habit than Helenz. 

So-called pinks in the P. julie section 
are, for the most part, disappointing, 
seeming to range from lavender to cerise. 
There are several good lavenders, however, 
and a pure white one called Schneekissen. 

Gardeners who have never grown these 
charming little primulas have an exciting 
adventure ahead of them. They are hardy, 
multiply rapidly by means of creeping 
rhizomes and thrive in a rather moist soil 
having some shade. 


—Jean Abbot Miettunen. 
Mulino, Ore. 


A Plant to Beware Of 


O MY mind, the pink catchfly or 

silene spreads farther and more rapidly 
than witchgrass. A few years ago I moved 
to a place in the country. Outside my bed- 
room window was an old-fashioned gar- 
den. Among other things were three very 
spindly plants with small pink single 
flowers. A neighbor said they were poor 
specimens of catchfly. 

I carefully transplanted them into the 
richest soil on the place, the edge of a field 
400 feet long. The next Spring they pros- 
pered and bloomed. They seeded them- 
selves with innumerable seeds almost as 
fine as grains of table salt. For three years 
I was delighted with the increase, for the 
blossoms supplied friends who seemed to 
appreciate them. 

The next three years saw me hoeing up 
the seedlings which appeared all the way 
along the field for many yards. In less than 
ten years self-sown plants were found in 
countless numbers each Spring as far away 
from the original transplants as 400 feet 
and each Fall the seedlings looked like wide 
mats of sedums. Winter had no effect upon 
them. 

I now allow a large number of seedlings 
to prosper among my peonies. From these 
I cut almost bushels of blooms for my 
friends, eradicating every last one of the 
fully grown plants as the peonies are 
cultivated. Thousands upon thousands of 
seedlings, nevertheless, appear all over the 
place in late Summer. Therefore, I say, one 
should not make a beginning with this 
sturdy and thrifty plant unless his area is 
large enough to bear its amazing multiply- 
ing ability. 

—Nye Burgess. 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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LANTING a hanging container and 
watching it grow into a thing of 
beauty has long been a fascinating ex- 
perience for me. A few months work magic 
with three or four rooted cuttings of grape 


ivy, Cissus rhombifolia, or roots of the 
Bermuda buttercup, Oxalis cernua, the 
combination making a most pleasing and 
colorful scene in the Winter window gar- 
den. Formerly, because of the messy con- 
tainers one had to put up with, it was easy 
to understand why good housekeepers 
objected to hanging baskets but with the 
new self-watering pots and colorful wall 
pockets, this reason for neglecting this in- 
teresting branch of indoor gardening is no 
longer valid. In addition to the plants 
ordinarily used—English ivy; German ivy, 
Senecio mikanioides; and wandering Jew 
—lI have found the following of value: 
One of the most unusual and most diffi- 
cult is parrot’s bill, Clianthus dampiert. 
Yet, it is not impossible. Certainly, a well- 
grown specimen with its long pendent 
stems clothed in silky silvery leaves and 
adorned with scarlet and black parrot’s 
bills is worth all the effort needed. Al- 
though I tried for years to grow this plant 
from seeds, it was only after I read that it 
had to be grafted that I finally succeeded. 
The technique is so simple that any ex- 
perienced gardener can do the same. 
Seedlings of clianthus in the cotyledon 
stage are grafted upon seedlings of the 
bladder senna, Colutea arborescens, both 
cuts being made near where the plants 
emerge from the soil. The understock is 
slit to receive the wedge-shaped scion of 
clianthus. The union is then tied lightly 
with raffia or similar material and the pot 
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PLANTS TO GROW IN HANGING CONTAINERS — 


Kinds which are easy to handle and which produce 
interesting effects in the living room or on the porch 


is put under a bell glass until the two stocks 
unite. 

A former favorite is Abutilon megapo- 
tamicum which is now seldom grown but 
makes an attractive hanging plant. Its va- 
riegated form is even more attractive, if one 
likes variegated foliage. To be seen at its 
best, this plant needs a large container 
where it will reward its owner with an 
almost continuous display of flowers made 
up of pale yellow petals protruding from 
bright red calyxes. It is easily grown and 
easily propagated from new wood at any 
season. 

Another flowering plant that gives me 
much pleasure in outdoor baskets in Sum- 
mer is Convolvulus mauritanicus. It might 
be manipulated for Winter flowering as 
well, but of that I cannot say. Much to my 
sorrow, it is not hardy here. It does, how- 
ever, give a Summer-long production of 
large blue, light-centered flowers and is, 
therefore, useful in hanging baskets. The 
baskets may be wintered in a cool cellar 
with the plants in a dormant state. 

Among annuals suited to our purpose, 
my preference falls upon Phlox drum- 
mondi, torenia, Downingia elegans and 
D. pulchella. The first two need no com- 
ment but the downingias are seldom seen 
and are evidently not appreciated. Grown 
in the garden, they are more or less erect but 
when allowed to do so they can trail over 
the sides for a few inches, making mounds 
of beauty. One of these species has blue and 
the other, blue and white flowers. They 
come into flower within two months of 
sowing and continue over a long period. 

Other flowering plants for hanging 
pot use include still other oxalis, sev- 
eral campanulas (especially, C. tsophylla) , 
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annual lobelias, petunias, trailing fuchsias, 
lantanas, verbenas and Peristrophe angustt- 
folia aureo-variegata. As the latter seems 
to be little known, it may need a few 
words of introduction. When handled like 
Winter-flowering begonias and given a 
rich loam lightened with leaf mold, it 
makes a pleasing picture with its yellow 
variegated leaves and rose-colored, long- 
tubed, two-lipped flowers. Grow it from 
cuttings of new wood. 

Although the grape ivy is among the 
best of easily-grown vines for hanging 
baskets, one often wants variation. Fortu- 
nately, that is not hard to find. The ivy 
arum, for instance, which goes under sev- 
eral names, including “‘Pothos aureus’’ 
and Scindapsus aureus is a welcome change. 
It is naturally a climber with variously 
blotched and mottled leaves of yellowish 
white on dark green. 

The trailing growths and pretty two- 
ranked leaves of the creeping fig, Ficus 
pumila, are also useful. The Japanese pep- 
per, Piper futokadsura, makes an attrac- 
tive trailer with bushy sprays of handsome 
foliage. It will also climb on rough sur- 
faces, clinging tightly by aérial roots. I 
remember an old plant in a conservatory 
that was the pride of the place when it 
was covered with reddish berries, the re- 
sult of the gardener carefully hand pollen- 
izing the small greenish flowers. 

Little pickles, Othonna crassifolia, de- 
serves attention. It is one of the fool-proof 
plants, withstanding extremes of moisture 
and temperature. Its little “‘pickles’’ are al- 
ways attractive, as are its half-inch, bright 
yellow, composite flowers. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 











Amateur’s Camellia Success 
EAR EDITOR—A recent letter to 


Horticulture told of trouble with a 
camellia. At last, | am having some suc- 
cess with mine, a Pink Perfection. This 
year it had at one time 10 beautiful blooms 
and 11 buds showing color. 

Last Spring I repotted it in a 10-inch 
pot, putting a thick layer of dried manure 
on top. It then went out-of-doors in semi- 
shade for the Summer. It was not allowed 
to dry out and was fed with house plant 
fertilizer occasionally. 

In late September I brought it into my 
cool greenhouse and more dried manure 
was added. Hopefully, I gave the plant a 
good drink of vitamin B: solution and no 
buds or leaves fell. My blooms were three 
inches across. Whether that is a good size 
for an amateur’s plant in the North I do 
not know. 

For care, once a week I give it alumi 
num sulphate, one teaspoon to a quart of 
water. My greenhouse is really cool, 40 
to 50 degrees except when the sun is very 
bright. Every sunny day I spray thor- 
oughly. 

I did fertilize regularly until [ read in 
Horticulture that camellias must not be 
fertilized to hurry them after budding. 

Last Spring I cut the plant back some- 
what and now have a better-shaped one. 
This Spring [| hope to improve it further, 
it being still too tall for its breadth. I de 
layed writing to be sure my leaves stayed 
on and the buds became blossoms. Cool air, 
moist acid soil, almost daily syringing, 
plenty of food, these seem necessary but are 
not burdensome. I even go away for two 
or three days at a time, leaving my camellia 
to itself. 

Mrs. Harry L. Piper. 
North Wilbraham, Mass. 


How Gardeners Can Help 
EAR EDITOR—We are told from 
every side that there is going to be a 
shortage of flower and vegetable seeds, 
bulbs and what not. Every nurseryman, 
flower grower and market gardener, as 
well as all those who will grow vegetables 
this year, can try to relieve the shortage by 
planting onions for seed as well as leeks, 
beets, carrots and cauliflowers. There is a 
shortage of sugar already and it would be 
proper if every one of us who feels that he 
should help in some way and has available 
space, to grow some sugar beets. One ounce 
will plant a 100-foot row and will pro 

duce about eight quarts of molasses. 
Sugar syrup is very easily made. One 
cuts up the washed beets and covers them 
with fresh water in a pot. When thor 
oughly cooked they should be strained and 


placed in a pot again to cook slowly and 
must be stirred often until the syrup is ‘as 
thick as molasses.”’ 

To those who have room under the 
benches in greenhouses, mushroom houses, 
cellars or coldframes I suggest they grow 
witloof chicory (French endive) and force 
some for the market during the Winter. It 
brings a very good price. Prior to the war 
much was imported from Belgium but 
there is nothing easier to grow or force. 

—L. J. Muller. 
Westbury, N. Y. 


Says That Birds Prefer Water 
EAR EDITOR—In the February 15 


issue of Horticulture Mr. Clapp com- 
plains that orioles destroy his grapes. I 
have Portland, Fredonia, Caco and Con- 
cord grapes but, so far as I know, no oriole 
or bird of any kind has ever so much 
as looked at them. I think Mr. Clapp’s 
orioles are thirsty. It might help to put out 
a bird bath. A brook runs by near my 
grapevines. Some years ago friends gave 
me a bird bath but the birds like the brook 
better. So, I planted a piece of tufa rock 
with sempervirums and put it in the bird 
bath. After a rain I must pour the water 
out but the plants do well. 

—Jennie Young. 

Hamden, N. Y. 


Molasses Spray Troublesome 


EAR EDITOR—There is no doubt 

that the heavy molasses spray recom- 
mended in the April 1 issue of Horticulture 
for the control of the boxwood leaf miner 
will bring results but in 1942 there are 
several factors to be considered that might 
not apply in ordinary times. One of these 
factors has to do with the sprayer used in 
such operations. One or even two applica- 
tions of this spray material do little good 
against the insidious miner. The spraying 
must be kept up all during the insects’ 
period of emergence, which sometimes lasts 
three or four weeks. 

I have used this spray several seasons, 
always ending up with a ruined sprayer. 
Now that metals are scarce, this is surely a 
serious matter. In fact, it is always a serious 
matter to lose a good sprayer. The heavy 
molasses invariably clogs the delicate parts 
and, unless one can spend much time— 
which is a second factor—the little sprayer 
is ruined. 

The time and labor of cleaning and 
flushing out a sprayer full of molasses every 
day or even twice a week is beyond the 
ordinary gardener. Cannot some one in- 
vent a smoke treatment for the boxwood 
leaf miner? 

—Anne Schley. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
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Answers an Aster Protest 


EAR EDITOR—After reading the 

January 1 protest to my article in 
Horticulture about the hardy aster, Straw- 
berries and Cream, it occurred to me how 
a hybridizer must feel to have his new 
flowers criticized. Some day I hope to hav. 
at least one new plant which I[ have crosse: 
and deem worthy of a place on lists. After 
all the work and effort that goes into creat 
ing a new variety, a bit of praise is justi- 
fied. If somebody comes along and says it 
bleaches and blotches and is not a thing o! 
beauty—I begin to wonder how it would 
feel to be the hybridizer. 

I know that last Fall asters were not up 
to their uitimate beauty or performance 
and Strawberries and Cream was the poor 
est in my garden. I gave several talks on 
Fall flowers, using the cut flowers to illus- 
trate them, and no one ever chose that 
variety, yet Harrington’s Pink was always 
admired and so was Mme. Carroy. 

The flowers on many asters were lighter 
than normal but the least appealing was 
Strawberries and Cream—with only a few 
flowers a dainty soft pink. Harrington's 
Pink, however, kept its color and although 
the leaves suffered, the plants were stil! 
needed. 

It is the good and bad reports on flow 
ers which have kept me a reader of Hort: 
culture for many years. My own report 
have been sincere and truthful with th 
hope of also being helpful to other grow- 
ers. Partial shade may do for this variety 
what it does for chrysanthemum Astrid. 
Folks stop to admire this plant when it ha: 
retained its soft color but quickly pass by 
when it is faded by the sun. 

~——Mrs. R. L. Ross. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 


Likes Glazed Bulb Pans 


EAR EDITOR—One thing I learned 

in forcing hardy bulbs for the hous 
or flower show: Plain clay bulb pans and 
those glazed on the outside are about equa 
while in the trench out-of-doors but on 
bringing them into the house or sun-room 
the plain clay pots prove much less desir 
able than the glazed ones. 

The soil dried out too quickly and had 
to be watered three times as often as tha 
in glazed pots. The tulips also grew mor 
unevenly in the plain clay pots. Both type: 
of bulb pans had drainage holes and wer: 
plain clay inside but the glazed ones 
seemed to keep a moister and cooler roo! 
run. 

In the moist air of a greenhouse this 
might not be noticed. 

—A. Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 




















PRIZE WINNERS AT THE FLOWER SHOWS 


Left— 


A first prize exhibit including a cen- 
tury plant bud, hibiscus leaves, a ba- 
nana bud and other tropical material 
staged in New York by Mrs. Edward 


Emerson of Greenwich, Conn. 


—Right 


Geranium blooms and foliage used in 

a unique arrangement by Mrs. John 

Lawrence Deanhart of Jersey City at 
the New York Show. 


Left— 


A first prize was won by Mrs. J. Aubrey 
McCurdy of Chestnut Hill, Pa., with 
an interesting arrangement of begonia 
blooms at the Spring Flower Show in 
Philadelphia. 


—Right 


A second prize was given this remark- 

able exhibit at the New York Show. 

A section of dead wood was used as a 
receptacle for various succulents. 


Left— 


A skillful arrangement of magnolia 
blossoms and tulips in a Chinese vase 
set up by the Old York Garden Club 


at the Spring Flower Show in Boston. 





—Right 
A bronze medal was awarded to Mrs. 
Louis E. Phaneuf of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., for an arrangement of dried 
material in an Old World container at 
the Spring Flower Show in Boston. 
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Kaubling Chrecvallins of a Kovirug Crarduce 


WONDER how many people know 

that a poorly sprayed apple tree tends 
to grow taller than a well-sprayed one. 
Probably, there are many ‘‘Doubting 
Thomases’’ who will question that state- 
ment no matter what its source may be but 
Professor W. H. Thies of the Massachu- 
setts State College makes the statement and 
backs it up with the following explana- 
tion: 

The downward pull on the branches of a 
well-sprayed tree may be 10 times as much as 
that on a poorly-sprayed tree, because fewer 
apples drop from the well-sprayed tree before 
harvest time. In addition, the average size of 
the apples on the tree is larger. Thus, heavily 
laden branches bend downward to form a grace- 
ful arc and never quite recover an upward 
position 

Professor Thies asks another question 
which I am glad to pass on. He asks how 
many of his readers know that the term 
“DN” is an abbreviation for dinitroortho- 
cyclohexylphenol. No wonder it has punch 
enough to knock out the plant lice com- 
monly known as rosy aphis and, as the 
professor says, imagine a football player 
with a name like that! 


MATEURS have long debated the 
question as to what constitutes the 
difference between agriculture and horti- 
culture. Well, the question has now gone 
to the national government, although in a 
somewhat different form. The point of 
issue now is, whether a budded or grafted 
tree is or is not a natural plant. The argu- 
ment has been made before the National 
Labor Relations Board that the budding or 
grafting of trees is an industrial and not an 
agricultural operation at all. Now, all our 
fruit trees are budded or grafted and, if this 
contention is upheld, the men engaged in 
that work will not be considered as agri- 
cultural workers and, therefore, not 


exempt from the provisions of the act 
relating to hours and labor. 

Incidentally, the grafting of fruit trees 
is in no sense a modern operation. Both 
grafting and budding go back to at least 
600 B.C. and mention was made at the 
hearing in Washington of the planting of 
grafted trees in England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 
[* THESE days when each of us is evalu- 

ating his personal position as regards the 
general war effort, I have been asked how | 
can have the hardihood to go on talking 
about plants of no economic importance. 
How does it promote victory to play up 
the culture and kinds of plants which can- 
not supply food or clothing? In other 
words, is not ornamental gardening out of 
place for the duration? 

The answer to these well-meant queries 
is rather clear. As I read my correspond- 
ence, attend meetings where victory garden 
policy is discussed and fall into chance con- 
versations, I learn that economic plants 
lack the ability to give that lift so needed 
by hurrying, production-minded citizens. 
Not that more vegetables are not being 
grown than ever before, because they are. 
Even so, there seems to be a widespread 
tendency to look upon vegetables as prosaic 
things, necessary but unalluring. 

Meetings for the purpose of instructing 
householders in vegetable culture are being 
held on every hand. These meetings are 
not, however, being as popularly attended 
as they should be. On the other hand, lec- 
tures which deal with other phases of 
gardening, or with the whole garden, of 
which the vegetable section is a part, seem 
as popular as ever. 

Therefore, the answer seems to be that 
purely ornamental plants are being looked 





Mrs. J. H. Barnhart of Danville, Ill., in her library made up of clippings 
dealing with garden subjects. 
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to more than ever for that change of pace 
or mood which is so necessary to war-busy 
workers. They can act as a healer after bad 
news; a healer which, applied in occasional 
few-minute doses, can send one back to 
work harder than ever. 





HE start of the war in 1939 set off an 

explosion of interest in the home 
growing of medicinal herbs. Out of all the 
attempts and projected attempts at doing 
something about the problem on our own 
soil, a few have been successful and are 
now being put on an economically sound 
basis. This is especially true of digitalis, 
in spite of the fact that the plant runs wild 
in some parts of the country, particularly 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

It seems, however, that the purple fox- 
glove has other uses than that of laying up 
stores of glucosides useful to the medical 
profession. According to a report by a resi- 
dent of the State of Washington, Orvil R. 
Bassett, to the American Bee Journal, fox- 
glove flowers make good hunting grounds 
for honey bees. It seems that foxglove 
honey has a pleasant flavor, a golden color 
and high luster when bottled. Also, it will 
be good news to the bees that a full load of 
nectar may be had from a single foxglove 
bloom. 


ROM Mrs. Joseph H. Barnhart of 

Danville, Ill., has come a remarkable 
photograph which is being reproduced on 
this page. The books shown in this picture 
represent some 300 scrapbooks, diversely 
and colorfully bound and catalogued. 
These scrapbooks are confined entirely to 
garden subjects and | think I can safely say 
that Mrs. Barnhart has the largest collec- 
tion of scrapbooks dealing with orna- 
mental plants to be found anywhere in 
this country. 

Clippings about roses alone occupy 28 
of the books, one volume being devoted 
exclusively to the work done in rose cul- 
ture by the late Dr. Jean H. Nicolas. 
Books on trees have been expanded to 75 
volumes and include pictures which show 
trees of every size, shape and kind through- 
out the United States. One book is devoted 
to the four seasons with special advice for 
each month. It is pleasant to have Mrs. 
Barnhart write, ‘““Of course, through all 
my books are many articles and pictures 
taken from Horticulture.” 

Many horticultural prints are sent to 
Mrs. Barnhart by printers even before they 
are published, and correspondence is car- 
ried on with botanists and gardeners in 
every part of the country. All in all, Mrs. 
Barnhart has developed her hobby to an 
extent far beyond that even dreamed of by 
the average collector of garden clippings. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Daffodils have been naturalized over several acres of grassland by John L. Russell of Dedham, Mass. 


THE BEST DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING — 


Results of many tests made by an 
expert gardener in New England 


OW, for the first time, garden lovers 
N can plant many of the newer daffo- 

dils in large numbers. Of course, 
the older varieties, such as Emperor, 
Empress, Golden Spur, Conspicuous, Sir 
Watkin and Ornatus, will never lose their 
favor. The fact that they have been culti- 
vated over the years makes it possible to 
naturalize them by the thousand at a 
reasonable cost. The newer varieties, until 
recently, have been somewhat prohibitively 
priced for large plantings but today some 
of them are inexpensive enough so that one 
may include a few hundred each Fall. 

At Sandy Valley where over 250 vari- 
eties of daffodils bloom each Spring be- 
tween April 25 and May 10 thousands of 
bulbs of the newer varieties have been 
added over a period of 20 years. Nearly all 
of them have proved satisfactory. Their 
ability to thrive in a naturalistic setting 
plus their now moderate cost makes them 
very attractive for the daffodil lover who 
enjoys the added pleasure of including at 
least a few of the newer varieties each 
season. 

Although a great many varieties have 
been planted with success at Sandy Valley, 
I am suggesting, here, only a few varieties 
of each of the ten divisions of the Royal 
Horticultural Society's classification. I am 
not suggesting any from division 11 be- 
cause they have short stems and are more 
suited for use in the rock garden. 


May 1, 1942 


TTRUMPET DAFFODILS: Among _ the 
golden yellow trumpets, Aerolite has con- 
sistently developed a magnificent bloom. 

Mrs. E. H. Krelage I consider the best 
white trumpet variety for planting in the 
grass. It has been a vigorous grower and 
has borne flowers of great substance. When 
first opening, the trumpet is a creamy white 
and as it ages it turns to ivory white. 

Among the bi-color trumpets, Spring 
Glory has far outshone in beauty the popu- 
lar Empress. Its pure white perianth serves 
as a rich background for its deep, golden 
yellow trumpet. 

INCOMPARABILIS: In this division 
John Evelyn and Yellow Poppy have 
given the best account of themselves. John 
Evelyn has consistently produced large and 
beautiful flowers. The four-inch perianths 
almost contrast with the large, deep, 
tangerine-tinted cups. 

Yellow Poppy not only has thrived well 
but its yellow perianth and artistically 
frilled cup have added grace and softness 
wherever it was planted. 

BARRI: Among the Barri daffodils, 
many of which are known for their bril- 
liant cups, Firetail has proved one of the 
best. It bloomed longer than any other 
variety of daffodil. The perianth is white 
and the crown, crimson-scarlet. 

In this division I should like to suggest 
Lady Diana Manners and Nobility. Both 
have done exceedingly well. Lady Diana 
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Manners has pure white petals and a bril- 
liant red cup, while Nobility is a large flat 
flower with perfectly formed petals and an 
orange cup. 

LEEDSI: As one of the giant Leedsi, 
Mrs. Percy Neale is outstanding. The stems 
are tall, stiff and support a pure white 
perianth and 1 whiie trumpet shaded with 
cream. 

Among the small Leedsi, Mrs. Nettie 
O'Melveny has never failed to give hardy 
bloom. Its perianth is white and the cup 
lemon yellow. 

TRIANDRUS HYBRIDS: In shady spots 
Thalia, the orchid daffodil, has given a 
very good report of itself. —IThe blooms are 
creamy white. Sometimes there are as many 
as four graceful, drooping flowers. 

CYCLAMINEUS HYBRIDS: February 
Gold comes into bloom at Sandy Valley 
early in April. It has a beautiful golden 


yellow flower with a sharply reflexed 
perianth. 
JONQUIL HYBRIDS: Golden Scepter, 


which resembles a small yellow trumpet 
daffodil, often bears two flowers on a stem. 
Not only does this hybrid serve well where 
fragrance is desired but it also gives a long 
period of bloom. 

TAZETTAS: This group includes the 
so-called poetaz varieties and where large 
clusters of fragrant flowers are desired they 
should be planted. Orange Cup, with its 
pale yellow perianth and fiery cup has 





never failed to give a glorious cluster of six 
to eight flowers. 

Cheerfulness has a creamy white peri- 
anth with a double center of pale yellow. 
It is a very distinct and decorative variety. 

POETICUS VARIETIES: The members 
of this division have done particularly well 
on the banks of a little stream and along- 
side a pond in a cool, shaded spot. Horace, 
with its large snow-white perianth and 
dark red cup is hardy and very attractive. 

DOUBLES: Among the double narcissi, 
Argent is an old favorite. Its flower is a 
pale primrose with a deep center and is 
produced on a good stem. Twink, which is 
newer, is a charming variety with flowers 
of primrose yellow flushed with white. 


The deep orange center makes it very 
showy. 

Some of the newer doubles, Holland's 
Glory for example, flower well in the grass 
but become top-heavy after the first rain 
and fall flat to the ground. Although 
Argent and Twink fall to the ground, too, 
they are strong enough to stand up again 
when they dry off, but the others usually 
are not. 


Lengthening the Blooming Period 

In addition to enjoying a few of the 
newer varieties each season, the daffodil 
lover can, by proper selection and plant- 
ing, enjoy a prolonged blooming period 
as well. Early varieties such as February 
Gold, Golden Spur, Incomparabilis, Helios 
and Sir Watkin may be planted in open 


positions facing south. They will flower 
days ahead of those planted in shaded 
locations. 

Also, late varieties as White Lady, 
Queen of the North, Cheerfulness and 
Recurvus may be planted in shaded loca- 
tions or those with a northern exposure. 
Here such late varieties will come into 
bloom days after those exposed to the mid- 
day sun. 

Plan to see some of the newer varieties 
in bloom this Spring in a naturalistic set- 
ting where they can be seen in their full 
glory. Decide on a few varieties for your 
own planting and the following Spring 
enjoy the added thrill of anticipating the 
first blooms in your own woodland garden. 


Dedham, Mass. —John L. Russell. 


GREENHOUSE CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUT-OF-DOORS 


ARDENERS who have had experi- 

ence with chrysanthemums need 

not be told of their all-around ex- 
cellence and practicability in the garden. 
However, it is not only necessary to obtain 
the finest varieties from a standpoint of 
flower production, color and hardiness but 
to get those which bloom before the plants 
are cut down by frosts. 

Geography has little to do with the 
earliness of chrysanthemum bloom. If a 
variety is certain to be killed by frost in 
New England, the same danger prevails as 
far South as Washington, D. C. and, possi- 
bly, Richmond, Va. The writer has ob- 
served varieties in bloom in Albany, N. Y. 
and a week later, after they were killed by 
frost, observed the same varieties killed in 
Virginia. It seems that the cooler climate 
in the North advances the blooming date 
of practically all chrysanthemums. This 
also is shown in the dates given as the 
blooming time for various varieties. In the 
North it will be noted that the varieties 
usually bloom a few days in advance of 
the advertised date, whereas in the warmer 
sections they bloom a few days later. 

A matter of great interest to most out- 
door chrysanthemum growers is to obtain 
the large greenhouse-type flowers in their 
gardens and this can easily be done, pro- 
viding the selection of varieties embraces 
those of known early-blooming qualities. 
The following are large-flowering green- 
house varieties suited to outdoor culture: 

Blooming 


Variety Color Height Date 
Quaker Maid White 36in. Oct. 8 
Gold Lode Yellow 36in. Sept. 25 
Indianola Bronze 36in. Oct. 3 
Lustre Pink 56m. Oct. 3 
Bronze Lode (sport 

of Gold Lode) Bronze 30 in. Sept. 25 


Early Quality Pure white 30in. Oct. 7 

These varieties can be flowered without 
any effort to force them into early bloom. 
The next section are much superior in 
blooming qualities but their natural 
blooming date is 10 days to two weeks 
later. In growing this section it is advisable 
to shade with black shading material, 
preferably black sateen. 


Blooming Date 
Variety Color (Unshaded) (Shaded) 


Apricot Queen Orange bronze Nov. 1 Oct. 1 


Citronella Pale yellow Oct. 28 Sept. 28 
Detroit News Red bronze Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
Good News Golden yellow Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
Hilda Bergen Rich bronze Oct. 25 Sept. 25 


Indianapolis Pink Deep rose pink Nov. 8 Oct. 8 
Betsy Ross White Nov. 1 Oct. 1 


All varieties of chrysanthemums that 
are intended to be shade grown must be 
planted no later than June 1. The shading 
cloth must be applied approximately five 
to six weeks later. The total length of time 
required for shading is approximately four 
weeks, or until the buds show color, and 
in the case of pompons, until the flowers 
are more than half open. Disbudding of the 
heavy Summer buds is not necessary when 
using the shade, for chrysanthemums 
treated in this way make but one set of 
buds. 

Also, it is wise to remember that the 
general culture under black cloth is exactly 
the same as with those grown otherwise, 
except that the cloth should be applied two 
hours before sunset, allowed to remain on 
all night and removed two hours after sun- 
rise. 

The plants must be completely covered 
with the black cloth, as the slightest bit of 
light will retard the blooming. On severely 
warm nights it is advisable to remove the 
cloth after complete darkness has set in, 
taking care to arise early enough in the 
morning to replace the cloth until two 
hours after sunrise. 

Pompons 

Some of the best commercial varieties of 
pompons that have appeared in cut flower 
markets early in the Fall due to shading 


are: 


Blooming Date 
Variety Color (Unshaded) (Shaded) 


Dark Pink Jewel Deep pink Oct. 15 Sept. 25 
Rodel (Button 

type) Yellow Oct. 20 Sept. 25 
Sea Gull White Nov. 1 Oct. 1 
Yellow Dot Yellow with Oct. 25 Sept. 25 

bronze center 
Reddish bronze Oct. 25 Sept. 25 
White with 

yellow crest Nov. 1 Oct. 1 


Firebird 
Blanche 
(Anemone) 
All of these varieties would be very risky 
to grow without the use of black cloth. 
To those who desire early-flowering varie- 
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ties without using the black cloth, I sug- 
gest the majority of the Korean varieties, 
C. arcticum hybrids and the cushion types. 
There is a much wider selection of va- 
rieties that can be used and the abbreviated 
lists given here are those of fool-proof 
qualities. They include the large incurved 
commercial chrysanthemums and, for the 
most part, the button pompons. These are 
the varieties suggested for the first trial. 
After success has been attained in grow- 
ing high quality chrysanthemums by this 
method a much wider choice of types may 
be made, such as: Anemone chrysanthe- 
mums, singles, the spider chrysanthemums 
and various large-flowering exhibition 
Varieties. 
New York, N. Y. —David Platt. 


Raspberries Worth Trying 


EVEN new black, red, and purple rasp- 

berries, including one so-called ever- 
bearing variety, originated on the grounds 
of the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y., are recommended by the station 
fruit specialists for trial for home use or 
for market. In addition, the specialists are 
recommending a new black raspberry 
which originated as a chance seedling in 
Ohio and which has been named the Mor- 
rison. In tests at Geneva, Morrison has 
proved to be one of the best late black 
raspberries available. 

Planting stocks of Morrison may now 
be obtained from several nurserymen. 
Plants of most of the station varieties are 
also available at many commercial nurseries 
and may also be obtained from the New 
York State Fruit Testing Association at 
Geneva, N. Y., which co-operates with the 
station in the propagation and distribution 
of its new fruits. 

Indian Summer is the first Fall-bearing 
red raspberry to be named by the station 
and is markedly superior to any of the so- 
called everbearing varieties now on the 
market. The Summer crop ripens after the 
June varieties, while the Autumn crop 
starts in September and continues until 
severe frost. 
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KEEPING THE GARDEN WELL FED— 


How this can be done without using 
more fertilizer than is necessary 














ANY questions are being asked 

by new gardeners about the use 

of fertilizers, especially as to the 
amounts to be used. These questions are 
answered in large measure by a bulletin 
of the Massachusetts State College, as 
follows: 

An application of a full wheelbarrow 
load (about four cubic feet) of barnyard 
manure on 100 square 
feet of garden soil repre- 
sents heavy manuring. A 
bushel (about one and 
one-quarter cubic feet) of 
the same material spread 
on the same area can be 
considered light manur- 
ing. Where poultry manure 
is used only about one-fourth 
as much by volume should 
be applied. 

In the case of heavy 
manuring, a supplemental 
application of about four 
cupfuls of superphosphate 
(16 or 18 percent) should 
be dug in with the manure on each 100 
square feet. Two and one-quarter cupfuls 
of a complete fertilizer can be substituted 
for the superphosphate. Where light 
manuring is practiced the supplemental 
chemical application can best consist of 
four and one-half cupfuls of complete 
fertilizer. 

When it comes to the placing of addi- 
tional fertilizer in the rows at seed-sowing 
or plant-setting time, Mr. Tuttle, author 
of the bulletin, advises as follows: 








Do not apply over 500 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre in the row. Use bands of fertilizer two 
inches to each side of the seed at a depth slightly 
below that of the seed rather than to use fer- 
tilizer in the row, above, below or with the 
seed. 

In order to use 500 pounds of fertilizer 
per acre by this method, it follows that 
the amount per plant or per hill will vary 
with the distances separating the plants. 
Thus, plants set at intervals of 30 by 15 
inches will each receive one tablespoonful; 
those 36 by 36 inches will receive three 
and one-third tablespoonfuls, while at the 
extreme distance of 96 by 96 inches each 
plant will be allotted no fewer 
than 24 tablespoonfuls. The 
greater the amount of fertilizer 
used per plant or per hill, the 
farther the band or ring should 
be from the plants or seeds. 

The bulletin also advises that 
home gardeners buy only one 
complete fertilizer and use that 
one for all purposes. For home 
garden use the suggestion is to 
avoid double or triple strength 
mixtures. Based on the formula 
5-8-7, it advises using more or 
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less of other mixtures in keeping with the 
first figure of their formulas. Thus, in a 
mixture having three for the first figure, 
one and two-thirds as much should be used 
as of 5-8-7. If the first figure is 10 only 
half as much should be applied as of 5-8-7. 

Most of the articles published in Horti- 
culture have advocated the broadcasting 
of fertilizers before the seeds go into the 
ground as the best plan for garden makers 
to follow. However, there are other meth- 
ods, as already noted in this article. They 
are further set forth by Dr. M. F. Morgan 
of the Connecticut State Experiment Sta- 
tion at New Haven. 

Dr. Morgan goes on to explain: 


When fertilizers are applied to crops grown 
in rows or hills the fertilizer is most effective 
when placed in bands on both sides of the seeds 
or plants and separated from it by two inches 
of soil to prevent injury due to direct fertilizer 
contact. 

A side-dressing of nitrogen should be used 
only if the crop is likely to need it. Such side- 
dressings are often necessary, particularly on 
sandy soils after heavy rains have washed the 
quickly available nitrogen below the reach of 
the roots. In some crops, such as tomatoes, it is 
often desirable to withhold some of the nitro- 
gen from the fertilizer applied before planting 
for use after the fruit begins to develop. How- 
ever, if the growth is vigorous and of rich green 
color, such treatment is not needed. If the 
growth is poor but the foliage not actually 
yellowed, it is entirely possible that some ad- 
verse factor other than nitrogen deficiency is 
responsible. 

A complete fertilizer, containing a high pro- 
portion of nitrogen, such as the 10-5-5 or 
7-7-7 grades, may also be used effectively in 
side dressings. Light sprinklings of chicken ma- 
nure along the rows or around the hills can be 
used to replace fertilizer nitrogen for this pur- 
pose. 

“Shot-gun”’ prescriptions of fertilizer needs 
for various crops, generally applicable to most 
soils, may be either wasteful or inadequate for 
the individual soil with respect to one or more 
of the fertilizer constituents. For example, 
thousands of tons of unneeded superphosphate 
and other phosphorus-supplying materials are 
used in fertilizing crops grown on fields so 
heavily fertilized in the past that there are large 
phosphorus residues already in the soil. On the 
other hand, manure and lime treatments on 
thousands of other acres are less effective than 
they should be because of unusual deficiencies 
of available phosphorus in the soil. 


In cases of uncertainty as to the needed 
amounts or type of fertilizer for the crop 
on the field in question, growers 
may utilize the soil testing serv- 
ice offered by their state agricul- 
tural agencies. 

It is a wise plan, too, for 
garden makers to obtain bul- 
letins from their state experi- 
ment stations and to follow the 
recommendations given in these 
bulletins. There never was a 
time when it was more impor- 
tant to use fertilizers carefully 
and intelligently than at the 
present. 
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Soy Beans in Home Gardens 
ONSIDERABLE interest in soy beans 


has been aroused in recent years. The 

fact should be remembered, however, that 
most of the varieties offered in the cata- 
logues are not suitable for home gardens. 
Nevertheless, several of the catalogues are 
now listing a kind which is recommended 
for home use. Still, the average amateur 
will be wise if he experiments in a small 
way when he first starts growing soy beans 
of any kind. 
The actual growing of this vegetable is 

a simple matter, the seeds being planted 
like those of other garden beans. The plants 
make a strong growth and get to be two 
feet high in the course of the Summer, but 
the period of growth is much longer than 
that required for other beans. 
The amateur will experience his chief 
difficulty when he comes to harvesting the 
crop, for the small pods, each holding three 
or four beans, are soft and extremely hard 
to open. Shelling soy beans by hand is soon 
found to be a difficult job. Some growers 
open them by applying hot water. How- 
ever, there is one advantage which the soy 
bean has over other beans—it is seldom 
troubled by the Mexican bean beetle. 


Using Beets as Soil Gauges 


ARDEN makers who work by rule of 
thumb will find it wise to keep an eye 

on their beets. There is no other vegetable 
which will indicate as accurately the con- 
dition of the soil, especially as to its acid- 
ity. When beet tops are yellowish in color 
and a lack of thrift in the growth of the 
plant is evident, garden mak- 
ers should suspect that the 
soil is too acid and that an 
application of lime is needed. 
A lack of the proper fer 
tilizing element may be indi 
cated, too, but if a balanced 
fertilizer has been applied in 
reasonable quantities the lack 
of satisfactory growth in the 
beets probably means that 
lime is needed. Although 
lime is usually applied before 
the garden is planted, there 
is no reason why ground limestone should 
not be used at any time throughout the 
season. Of course, the best plan to follow 
when doubts arise in the gardener’s mind 
is to have his soil analyzed at the state 
experiment station or to use one of the 
portable kits designed for amateurs’ use. 


“There are so many things about gardening 
which we know 


But nothing so important as the rake and 
hoe.” 


Kodachrome Exchange 


ARDEN makers having koda- 
chrome slides which they 
would like to exchange for 
garden or flower slides made by 
other garden makers are invited 
to use this column. State in not. 
more than thirty words what you 
have and what you want. No 
charge is made for this service. 


Wish to purchase colored slides of Charles- 
ton and Tidewater Virginia homes. Address 
APB-55, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Will trade general garden subjects for 
azaleas, magnolias and rhododendrons. Ad- 


dress NO-11, Horticultural Hali, Boston, Mass. 





Have many wildflowers taken in Northeast, 
South and West. Wish to exchange for some 
from the Northwest or Southwest. Address 
NOB-15, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Can furnish slides of trees, flowers, shrubs, 
and insects for lecturers. Most of them taken 
in Arkansas. Address APB-54, Hortocultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Would like to purchase kodachromes of the 
winning flower arrangements at the Boston 
Spring Flower Show. Address MRB-52, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Have kodachromes of both dried and fresh 
flower arrangements to exchange for other 
flower arrangement slides. Address MR-46, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





I have no slides to exchange yet but wish to 
purchase kodachromes of native and foreign 
grasses, especially bamboo and sugar cane. 
Must be clear enough to identify. Address 
FEB-43, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Desire colored slides of trees. Named, if 
possible. To be used in New England. Address 
FEB-16, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Can offer flower arrangements around the 
year. Am interested in exchanging for other 
well-designed arrangements or table settings. 
Address FEB-42, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Wanted: To purchase slides of northeastern 
wild flowers in their natural surroundings. 
Address APB-59, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Wanted to buy kodachrome slides of Spring 
wild flowers for use in Ohio parish. Let me 
know what you have and how much you ask. 
Address FEB-35, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 





Desire slides of garden flowers, entire plants 
and close-ups; use of flowers in landscape; 
landscapes good and bad; for educational 
purposes. Quote price. (Missouri). Address 
MR-47, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wish transparencies of Middleton and Mag- 
nolia Gardens in Charleston, S$. C. Will buy or 
give in exchange slides taken in the Arnold 
Arboretum and elsewhere. Address MR-45, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Would like to buy kodachromes of garden 
flowers and flower arrangements; also well- 
designed landscape plantings on small prop- 
erties. State what you have available and 
price. (Ohio). Address MR-44, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


American Horticultural Society 


HE annual meeting of the American 

Horticultural Society was held at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
April 11. The following officers were 
elected: President, Dr. D. Victor Lums- 
den; first vice-president, Dr. E. A. Merritt; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Robert W. 
Bliss; secretary, Miss Cary B. Millholland, 
and treasurer, J. Marion Shull. The direc- 
tors elected for two years are: Mrs. Walter 
Douglas, Mrs. J. Norman Henry, Mrs. 
Clement S. Houghton, Alfred Maclay and 
Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott. 

The speakers at the luncheon were 
E. M. H. Lloyd who told about the Dig 
for Victory Campaign in Britain and B. Y. 
Morrison who commented upon his trip 
to Peru. Visits to three gardens in the 
vicinity were also included in the program. 


City Gardens To Be Opened 


HE City Gardens Club has announced 

that its annual pilgrimage will be held 
in New York City, May 6 and May 13. 
Many outstanding city gardens will be 
opened to the public from 3:00 to 6:30 
p.m. on these days and the proceeds will 
be donated to the British War Relief So- 
ciety for seeds for Britain and to the Sea- 
men’s Church Institute. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to the 
City Gardens Club, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Coming Lecture in New York 


T HAS been announced that Professor 

Hugh Findlay will present an illustrated 
lecture on the “‘Soil as a National Defense’”’ 
at the McMillin Theater, Broadway and 
116th Streets, New York, N. Y. The date 
scheduled is May 6 and the time 8:30 p.m. 
This lecture is sponsored by the British 
War Relief Society and the Committee 
for War Relief of Columbia University. 
Among the topics to be discussed are: Food 
for freedom, soils, fertilizers, cultivation 
and flowers versus vegetables. Tickets may 
be reserved in advance through Mrs. O. J. 
Campbell, 1161 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Daffodil Collection Now Open 


HE extensive daffodil planting of 

John L. Russell, Dedham, Mass., is 
again open to the public at a nominal 
charge. The garden will be open through 
May 15, unless otherwise necessitated by 
the weather. The collection includes over 
100,000 daffodils in more than 250 varie- 
ties. The area covered by this collection 
embraces four acres and includes a variety 
of settings, such as: A stream, pond, ledges, 
hills, trees, and pine-needle walks. Those 
wishing to see this collection will find it 
by driving down Sandy Valley Road, off 
Highland Street. 
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The American Rose Society 


HE 44th annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Rose Society will be held at the 
Hotel Johnson, Knoxville, Tenn., May 
14 through 16. There will be a rose show 
the first day. The trustee’s meeting will 
also be held the first day. One of the fea- 
tures of the meeting will be round table 
discussions of rose understocks, feeding 
and a comparison of new varieties with old 
established ones. 

Among the prominent speakers will be 
Dr. L. M. Massey of Cornell University 
and Everett A. Piester of the Hartford, 
Conn., park system. The banquet will be 
held on the evening of May 15. Likewise, 
there will be visits to gardens and points of 
interest in the vicinity of Knoxville. The 
business meeting will be held on the last 
day. 

This will be the only meeting of the 
society in 1942. Anyone desiring further 
information may obtain it from R. Marion 
Hatton, secretary, Box 687, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


New England Day To Be Held 


HE second annual New England Day 

of the National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs will be held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Champlin, Roches- 
ter, N. H., on May 19. Visitors are asked 
to bring their own box lunches but coffee 
will be served. Those not wishing to drive 
may come by bus which comes from 
Boston and passes the door or by train. 
Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Mrs. Champlin. 





Now Chicago's Outdoor Show 


LL plans have been completed for Chi- 
cago’s first great outdoor flower show, 
the dates being May 14, 15, 16 and 17. 
This show will be held at Thornhill Farm, 
the estate of the late Joy Morton, which 
adjoins the Morton Arboretum at Lisle, a 
Chicago suburb. This location was made 
possible through the generosity of Mrs. 
Joseph M. Cudahy, daughter of Mr. 
Morton, who founded the Morton Arbo- 
retum. Mrs. O. W. Dynes, who has been 
general chairman of the Chicago Flower 
Show for several years, is in general charge. 
This great outdoor exhibition will be held 
on the half-mile driveway leading to the 
Morton estate, with ample opportunity for 
the planning of individual gardens. 


LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENT 


JULIA A. LATIMER 


Landscape Architect 
One Harold Street, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Practical and interesting talks and short courses in 
Gardening, Garden Design and Flower Arrange- 
ment (illustrated and demonstrated). 

Will give a ten lesson course for Horticultural 
Society of New York this Winter. 
Descriptive leaflet on request. Approved by 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR CLUB PROGRAMS | 














WAR-TIME GARDEN 
PROGRAMS 


“Our Frugal Grandmothers.” 


Full of things to make from your garden. 


“Herbs in Cookery.” 
Just how to use fresh and dried herbs to 
make good food taste better. Recipes galore. 
*“Grandmother’s Way with Herbs.” 


A Beginner’s Cook Book with exact direc- 
tions for using Herbs in all the foods New 
Englanders love. One dollar, postpaid. 


Send for complete lecture program. 


ENID LOUISE FAIRBAIRN 
18 Upland Road Wellesley, Massachusetts 











ANNE LEONARD 
Tel. Easton 430 
9 Main Street, North Easton, Mass. 
Presents three lectures illustrated with the large 
professional size direct color plates. 
Garden Pictures Through the Year. 
Marvels of Nature. Nantucket, the Far-away Isle. 


Operator and latest improved equipment provided 
for all lectures. 





1. GARDEN REDESIGN in the 
Modern Manner. A practical way 
to raise flowers and lower upkeep. 

2. LIGHTING & DECORATION 
for CHRISTMAS. Crammed with 
new ideas. 

Both lectures illustrated. 


ELIZABETH WOOLLEY, L.A. 
69 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








Unusual Holiday Decorations 


A detailed written description of table and 
house decorations for Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. Exact instruction for making. Illustrated 
with colored slides (standard size). Descrip- 
tion remains property of club. Moderate fee 
for slide rental. 
ALICE KIRK ATWATER 

76 Winter Street Norwood, Mass. 


NEW LECTURE 


With 1800 Feet of Colored 
Motion Pictures 


* 


The Standing Committee of The 
Trustees of Public Reservations, a 
private organization voluntarily sup- 
ported and privately administered, 
takes pleasure in announcing a new 
lecture “Saving Beauty Spots from 
Cape Cod to the Berkshires.”’ 

Secretary Laurence B. Fletcher will 
review the history of the organization, 
outline its future plans, and with 
colored motion picture films show 
some of the reservations owned and 
maintained by the Trustees, some they 
wish to acquire and views of the 
glorious countryside of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Fletcher will take the audience 
on a field trip in color through the 
North and South Shores of Massa- 
chusetts as far west as the Berkshire 
Hills, showing gardens, water-falls, 
and many of the other features of the 
field trip. 

Inquiries concerning fees and dates 
should be addressed to 

LAURENCE B. FLETCHER 
Secretary 


50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. HUBbard 9185 














“Bringing the Garden 
Up-to-Date” 
“Bulbs to Make the 
Garden Gay”’ 
é% Tilustrated with gar- 
‘ dens built before you, 
as the lectures progress by the 
TWO HAPPY GARDENERS 
Tel. Crystal 1312 Wakefield, Mass. 










Practical Talk with Demonstration on 
“THE VICTORY GARDEN” 
“Vegetables for Vitality”’ 
“Flowers for Beauty” 


ANNIE REA BLANCHARD 
17 Hillside Avenue Melrose, Mass. 








Illustrated Lecture 
in Natural Color 


SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS 


Featuring Daffodils at Sandy Valley 


JOHN L. RUSSELL 
276 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 
Dedham 0911 














GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 





R. S. STURTEVANT, M.L.A., Garden Talks and 
Study Groups. Route 5, Nashville, Tenn. Summer, 
Groton, Mass. 
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Garden Talks Derived From 
Long Experiences at ‘Twin Elm” 
Leaflet on Request 


MRS. WALTER SCOTT WILLIAMS 


Twin Elm Farm East Norton, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 


“Around the Year With a Color Camera.” 
“Gardens from Maine to the Rio Grande.” 


“The Charm and Romance of Early New Eng- 
land Houses.” 


“"“Mexico—Yesterday and Today.” 
“Echoes from a Carolina Plantation.” 


“May I Present’— America’s Celebrities, at 
their work and play, in their homes, gar- 
dens, and studios. 


EMILY HENRY BUSH 


324 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 








FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 


Lectures on every phase of flower arrange- 
ment and holiday decorations. Classes in 
arranging actual materials formed on request 
by author of the “Flower Arrangement 
Primer’’. Received Certificate of Merit from 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. Di- 
rector, Boston School of Flower Arrangement. 


MRS. ARTHUR P. TEELE 
100 Walnut Place, Brookline, Massachusetts 








THE MERRYS 


Illustrated with Kodachrome Movies 
“Flowering Shrubs” “The Gladiolus” 
“Garden Highlights” 
“Highlights Under Glass” 


“Flower Portraits Through the Season” 
Illustrated with Kodachrome Slides 
Write for Oircular 


43 Harrison Street, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Lasell 4177 

















Tel. Parkway 0124, Quail St., 


LECTURES with Demonstrations for Amateurs 


On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how to trans- 


plant them. Care of house plants Winter and 
Summer. Cuttings from house plants. Directions 
for forcing bulbs indoors. How to plant window 


boxes and how to make an artistic window garden. 


MRS. JOHN S. CODMAN 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Garden Clubs, Schools, and Private Houses 
Fee on Application 


ENTERTAINING and INSTRUCTIVE 


Lectures on 
Roses and Rose Gardens 
Color in Garden and Landscape 
Water Gardens and Pools 
All finely illustrated 
Folder on request 
GEORGE A. SWEETSER 
Landscape Designer 
Wellesley Hills Massachusetts 














Practical Garden Lectures 
on 
Home Grounds Beautifying Illustrated 
Vegetable Gardening 
Soil Study, Better Gardens and Prettier 
Homes 
Write for Terms 


H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Massachusetts 











GARDENS AROUND CHARLESTON: This lec 
ture is illustrated with colored slides of the world 
famous Magnolia, Middleton and Cypress Gardens, 
also of Charleston buildings and gateways. MRS. 
J. THOMPSON BROWN, 399 Connecticut Avenue, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


Planning Outdoor Rooms 


or 
Planning and Planting the 
Home Grounds 
Illustrated with Colored Slides 


CHARLES P. GORELY, JR. 
Landscape Architect 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


LECTURES ON BIRDS 





By experienced speakers. Instructive and 
entertaining. Material especially adapted for 
club meetings. Choice of 8 subjects. All illus- 
trated with motion pictures or stills in color. 


For descriptive circular and rates, write 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY 
66 Newbury Street, Boston 











NEW LECTURE—“Flower Arrangement in War 
Time.” MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH, 203 High- 
land St., Dedham, Mass. (On Tour, Middle West, 
September, 1942.) 








LET’S MAKE OUR CHRISTMAS WREATHS: 
A demonstrated talk on making Christmas wreaths. 
MES. GLADYS BRANDENBURG, 51 West Street, 
Braintree, Mass. 
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COLORED CHALK TALKS on Birds. On tour 
twice yearly. Write for circular and dates in res 
neighborhood. MISS GERTRUDE ALLEN, 34 
Avon Way, Quincy, Mass. 








GARDENING FOR ey Wealth and Wisdom— 
featuring herbs. MRS. B. S. SLATER, 145 No. 
Walnut St., Fairhaven, Mass. 











UNUSUAL ROSES 


FOR THE 


CONNOISSEUR 


Rugosas, Pembertons, 


Chinas, Bourbons, etc. 


Agnes. Rugosa. Amber-gold ...$1.00 


Atropurpurea. Rugosa. Maroon- 
III sco pig oe insovavotene crepe aie 
Bishop Darlington. Capt. Thomas 
semi-climber. Semi-double, 
flesh-pink with yellow suffu- 


RIES Sener Sheree OSE Sma a ntes 1.25 


Danze. Pemberton. Large, double 


flowers of pale buff-yellow ... 1.2: 


Gipsy Boy. Bourbon. Dark crim- 


aa ee rer rent 1.50 


Meg Merrilies. Penzance. Single 


ee ere ~«« nae 


Mermaid. Climber. Single, 5-inch 


flowers of soft primrose ..... 1.00 


Mme. Charles Fred. Worth. Ru- 


gosa. Fully double, flesh-pink 1.00 


Mme. Eugene Resal. China or 
Bengal. Bright pink with yel- 
low base .... 

Mme. Julien Potin. Rugosa. Pure 
flesh-pink .... 

Mme. Isaac Pereire. Bourbon. 
Deep rose-pink shaded car- 


| SRR ae 1k eae Se . 150 


Mrs. George C. Thomas. Capt. 


Thomas pillar. Salmon-pink.. L.? 


Old Blush. China or Bengal. 


Bright pink ...... pre .. 1.00 


Parkzierde. Bourbon. Fiery 


erimson scarlet ...... 1.50 


Pike’s Peak. Pillar. Old rose- 


pink, semi-double blooms ... LJ 


Prosperity. Pemberton. White, 


rosette-like flower ........... 1.25 


Rosa Ece. Species. Pale yellow- 


I arr ie ay nisin shaeeeiate aie 1.00 


Rosa Hillieri. Species. Single, 


INCI oo Siencre iv nce wre piaeeave 1.50 


Ruskin, Rugosa. Deep crimson- 
en oo nei Dia Ri Paar 
Schneezwerg. Rugosa. Half- 


double, snow white .......... 1.00 


Stern von Prag. Rugosa. Double, 


i ie ere re 1.00 


Special Discount of 15% 
on Rose orders that total 


$15.00 or more 


We also grow the most complete 
selection of Hybrid Teas, Polyanthas, 
Hybrid Perpetuals, Climbers, and all 
other Rose classes suitable for all 
purposes. Prices very reasonable for 


strictly first quality plants. 


America’s leading growers of Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas and many other 


Hardy Plant Specialties. 


Catalog upon request 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


522 PATERSON AVENUE 
EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


1.00 


eee, ee + Soe 


























The Needs of Garden Roses 


OSES are among the oldest of culti- 
vated flower garden plants. Even so, 
there seem to be no standard rules for their 
culture. The explanation for this fact lies 
partly in the plants themselves. Progressive 
development of new strains involving 
parentage adapted to widely separated 
areas presents new cultural problems. 
Also, the introducing of roses suitable 
for the climate and soil of one area into 
another where growing conditions are dif- 
ferent calls for different treatment. Then, 
too, soil and growing conditions for all 
roses of whatever description may vary 
within relatively short distances. 
The home gardener, eager to grow a 





The new rose Harvest Glow. 


few roses, usually takes the simplest way 
out. That is, after a few disappointments 
—particularly in the case of everblooming 
bedding roses—he picks out the kinds best 
able to put up with local conditions. He 
may seek varieties which display the great- 
est innate hardiness. He will, if he is wise, 
plant those which have proved themselves 
most disease-resistant in his neighborhood. 
He will make sure of getting well-grown 
plants budded on the most suitable under- 
stock, usually Rosa multiflora. 

Having taken all of the steps essential 
to success as far as the inherent properties 
of his planting stock are concerned, the 
gardener will still have cultural problems 
to face. Good planting stock given bad or, 
at least, indifferent care can still put the 
bedding rose into unjustified disrepute. 

Not that garden roses need coddling. 
There is little place in the war-time garden 
for any plant which requires fussing over. 
Besides, fussing usually works ill to garden 
plants, be they roses or any other kind of 
plants. What is needed is a simple under- 
standing of what plants require in the way 
of nutrition, cultivation, pest control and 
other cultural particulars; an understand- 
ing translatable into a bold program of 
procedure. Also, it must be remembered 
that the weather is beyond human control. 
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It has always been known that garden 
roses prefer good drainage. Free water 
standing in the soil about the roots of 
plants inhibits their development. The ex- 
planation is that roots require air. With- 
out air in sufficient quantities the roots are 
stifled. That is why air is pumped into the 
water culture solutions in which plants are 
often grown. Thus, where drainage is good 
the water working down through the soil 
tends to force the necessary air about the 
roots. 

As the upper soil becomes compacted air 
spaces among the soil particles are reduced. 

In compacted soil, newly-set plants 
establish themselves more slowly and old 
plantings slow up, as far as growth and 
flowering are concerned. The remedy is 
often improved soil aération. Cultivation 
of the surface sometimes serves as a cor- 
rective measure. Also, there is evidence that 
one of the benefits derived from the digging 
in of peat moss in quantity is better soil 
aération. A mulch over the surface of the 
ground will prevent packing of the sur- 
face thus promoting a more rapid intake 
of water and better aération. 

The problem of how to feed garden 
roses varies with the weather. In normal 
seasons one feeding with a complete fer- 
tilizer in the Spring when the growth is 
but a few inches long will be all that is 
necessary for the year. In fact, continued 
feeding with dry fertilizers—particularly 
nitrogenous ones—during hot weather can 
have an injurious effect. Injured roots can- 
not properly feed the plants. 

After a Spring feeding in a normally 
dry year ample watering is important. 
Careful attention to watering can even 
tend to offset the lack of any feeding at all. 
Where too much fertilizer has been used 
copious watering will leach some of the 
excess nitrogen away. By the same token 
too much water will rob the plants of 
normal plant food elements; feeding every 
month or six weeks until sometime in 
August is advisable in wet seasons. Feeding 
after August is not to be practiced. 

There seems to be a growing trend 
among research workers to return to the 
good old practice of growing roses with 
manure water. There is evidence that ma- 
nure along with ample water in well- 
aerated soil seems to promote not only 
superior growth and free flowering but also 
hardiness. If this is true, the reason prob- 
ably lies in the combination of these cul- 
tural practices rather than in any single 
factor. A healthy plant not stimulated into 
abnormal growth is best able to live over 
Winter. 

Another factor which contributes to 
vigorous health is sound foliage, which 
results from sprays and dusts applied in 
advance of infection or infestation. Just 
how much or how little preventive treat- 
ment is required also depends upon the 
weather. Fungus diseases such as black- 
spot spread fastest in warm wet weather 
and on unprotected plants. 
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HERB GARDEN 


The 8 most worthwhile New 
England grown herbs 





<1} Chives . Thyme . Mint . Sage 
px) Lemon Verbena . Winter Savory 
z Sweet Marjoram 

True French Tarragon 


Labeled, Carefully Packed, Postpaid 


237 Breck Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 





OHMS’ BULB FOOD 


made up according to a formula, con- 
sisting largely of organic compounds, 
closely resembling the ingredients used 
successfully in our Bulb Nurseries in 
The Netherlands, will stimulate growth, 
produce more vivid colors and build 
up your soil; also good for flower and 
vegetable garden. 


Sold in 10 Pound Cans for $2.00 Each 


Write for our Fall Bulb Catalogue 


H. J. OHMS, Inc. 


Flowerbulb Specialists 


STAMFORD CONN. 
P. O. Box 222 








THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored 
and recommended by 
The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society 
Begonias and How to Grow Them 
The Gardener’s Almanac 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow 
in Them 
The Lawn 
Complete, Practical, Low-Priced 
$1.00 each 
postpaid in United States 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 











Amoucanbruoun Bulls 
COLCHICUMS parronns 


TULIPS + LILIES » CROCUS 
IRIS * SCILLAS « MUSCARI 


iy Write today for COMPLETE CATALOG illus- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 


fj 
Gardanvills Full Growsrs 


« TACOMA WASHINGTON 
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“Snakes” as Fruit Protectors 


READ the Rambling Observations of 

a Roving Gardener concerning “‘ersatz”’ 
snakes in the January 15 issue with a 
personal interest. I obtain my “‘snakes”’ 
from the crooked branches of the wild 
viburnum or withe rod, V. cassinoides. 
The bark is a dull black and reasonably 
closely resembles the sable-colored snake 
which is such a terror of wild birds, climb- 
ing as it can 15 feet or higher, and devour 
ing young birds in their nests. 

Branches four or five feet long are often 
twisted remarkably like snakes. Sometimes, 
if a paint pot is open, I paint blotches of 
yellow or red on the sticks. Once, in a mo 
ment of artistic zeal, I set eyes in the head 
by pushing in a pair of red-headed thumb 
tacks. 

I leaned several of these scarecrows 
against the raspberry brambles and laid 
others around the edges and across the beds 
of strawberries. After placing these things 
around, my fruits were no longer molested. 
However, I secretly introduced my most 
nearly perfect ‘‘snake’’ into the strawberry 
bed of a neighbor and he reported that 
early the next morning a catbird jauntily 
perched upon the very head of the image. 
All this occurred in Massachusetts. 

The feathered citizens of Long Island, 
on the other hand, seem to ‘be from Mis 
souri.’’ My “‘snakes’’ have no effect what 
ever, even in a cherry tree where I hung 
half a dozen. Nevertheless, through the 
branches of this tree | wove a 20-foot, very 
wide strip of black muslin mosquito net 
ting. Not a bird touched the tree thereafter, 
although previously they had been very 
numerous indeed. 

Nye Burgess. 
Long Island, N. Y. 


Dracznas as House Plants 


HE broad-leaved dracxnas are among 

the most decorative plants for any 
home or lobby and, consequently, here 
with are listed some of the best: 

Dracena fragrans—green leaves which 
in normal growth, are about four inches 
wide, 30 inches long and curve gracefully 
downward. 

im. Fs like the 
above but has a double, greenish yellow 
line on each side of the mid-rib. 

D. f. ‘‘foltes’’—has an irregular double 
line, creamy yellow in color, in the center 
of each leaf. 

D. f. lindeni—has a wide, double line 
of clear creamy color close to the edges of 
each leaf. It has the same graceful appear 
ance and recurving leaves but is a little less 
heavy in growth than those above. 

D. f. rothiana 


massangeana—grows 


the strongest grower of 
this group. It has stiff, upright, sharp 
pointed green leaves and is very effective 

The flowers of these dracznas appear on 
long stalks with a number of more-or-less 
mealy blooms gracefully tipping over the 
leaves, much resembling a_phalanopsis 
orchid. In 1940 a hotel in Portland had 
on display a D. f. massaneeana with flow- 
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MAKE YOUR FRIENDS EXCLAIM: 


“WHAT A LOVELY GARDEN!” 


This Summer, have a garden that will chal- 
lenge the admiration of all—unique, spark 
ling, up-to-the-minute. Let us supply you with 


1 GRAND NEW 
PERENNIALS 


These tested novelties are the cream of the new 
creations developed by tireless plant breed 


ers. Each is a new 
introduction which 
we are offering this 
Spring for the first 


time. Purchased sepa 
rately, these 10 items 
would cost $8.55, but 
we willshipthem post 
paid, for only 7.50. 


TRITOMA, Spring- 





time — Lovely duo 

tone, rich coral-red 

above: ivory-vellow 
Springtime below 


75c Each; 3 for $2.10 
CAMPANULA, Grandis—Beautiful pale blue 
star-like, saucer-shaped flowers. Does well in 
shade or sun 55c Each; 3 for $1.50 
CAMPANULA, Misty 
Morn — Double laven 
der-blue on 30-inch 
spires. Soft hazy shad 
ings 
55c Each; 3 for $1.50 
DIANTHUS, Old Spice 
- Rich salmon pink 
Spicy fragrance. 
55c Each; 3 for $1.50 
VIOLA, Catherine 
Sharp — Large lovely 
blue flowers with yellow 
Profuse bloomer 





eves 


Old Spice 
55c Each; 3 for $1.50 
VIOLA, Royal Robe 


deepest \ iolet-blue 


Lustrous shade of 
Flowers open flat, pansy 
like 
50c Each, 3 for $1.45 
DAPHNE, Somerset 
Lovely new hybrid 
Deliciously fragrant 
flowers toxwood 
like foliage. 15 to 18 
Inch spread 
2.00 Each 
PENTSTEMON, 
Firebird First 
really hardy Pent- 
stemon, Large  bell- 
flowers with orange sheen 


55c Each; 3 for $1.50 





Nomerset 


haped crimsor 


ASTER, Survivor—Hug: 
bright rose-pink flowers 
Late extending aster 


season two weeks 
55¢c Each; 3 for $1.50 
BUDDLEIA, Flaming 


Violet Immense spikes 
with unique fiery glow 
Blooms throughout Sum 
mer and Autumn 





$2.00 Each 


ALL 10 PLANTS 
One of Each Kind 


Survivor 


of tan 


SPECIAL GLADIOLUS OFFER 





Victory Cut-Flower Mixture 





No. 1 Size Bulbs, 1'/2 inch 
and up 
A splendid collection of the 
finest named varieties } 
wide color range Early, 
medium and late to give 
long easor Large vigo 
ous bulbs assure large well 
filled S]} ikes 
$1.65 per 100 
$15.00 per 1,000 
Order today, we'll make 
immediate shipment by Ex 
press, collect,or Parcel Post 
collect, if requested We cannot ship C.0O.D 


FREE folder illustrates the 10 Perennials 
listed above in rich natural colors, gives d¢ 


tailed descriptions, Ask for your copy 





GOLD EARS 


bs DEPENDABLE SINCE 1889 ay 


160 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Scarborough in WESTCHESTER 














AZALEAS and RHODODENDRONS— 


will bloom this Spring for you if planted now. Owing to the dry season 
last Summer, the plants made more flower buds than usual and trans- 
planting does not apparently check their bloom. 


At Cherry Hill you may obtain a dozen different Azaleas in pink, 
white, yellow, red or lilac — from mucronulatum in mid-April to 
arborescens in June or July. 


Rhododendrons bloom with the many-flowered dwarf Carolinianum 
in pink or white in mid-May, the pink or red Catawbiense and the gor- 
geous colors of the Hybrids, the dwarf Wilsoni and Maximum with its 
white flowers in July. With these the lovely Mountain Laurel lends its 
pink and white flowers to the display. A catalog will be sent on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. _ Tel.: Newburyport 1950 








——A FERTILIZER SHORTAGE?—— 


Our government needs enormous quantities of nitrogen for munitions, and the supply of ordi 
nary fertilizers may be curtailed. So why not follow the wise advice of the British government? 
Its Ministry of Agriculture has issued a leaflet, ‘Food from the Garden,” which urges everyone to 
make his own fertilizer out of field and garden wastes by the ADCO process. 

These wastes contain every essential to plant life—not only the ordinary foods, but vitamins 
and other rare, mysterious substances, many of them as yet unknown even to chemists. Nothing 
else can so completely supply every need of growing things. All this refuse needs is treatment 
with ADCO. 

By the simple ADCO process these wastes are turned into rich plant food. It’s easy—anybody 
can do it—and inexpensive, for even one 25-lb. bag of ADCO, costing about $2.00, will give you 
half a ton of excellent manure, Larger quantities are even cheaper. No apparatus is required 
Order ADCO today 

Explanatory booklet, ‘‘The Life of the Soil,”’ and with it a sample of “VIVO,” the remarkable 
new product for making liquid manure, FREE, 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, CARLISLE, PA. 


There is NO SUBSTITUTE for ADCO 











ORDER NOW 


KENNEDY KWALITY PREPARED BULBS 


FOR CHRISTMAS FLOWERING 


MAE ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. ENNED 
7 SEEDs P Seeds, Bulbs, Plants “MN SULBS- f° 
WALIT | 











22-24 West 27th Stree New Yor W 

tai perenne: etal 41-7227 . All 

FREE BOOKLET — — Culture of Hardy Chrysanthemums 
LIST OF NEWEST VARIETIES 

ERNEST S. COLPRIT — Originator of New Hampshire Mums 

DOVER, N. H. 


Colprit’s Nursery 








RELAX — LISTEN | 
TO THE SONG 
OF A BIRD | 


Ask your Seedsman for 


lubon Feeders attract 
s without delay and 
keep them in full view 
while feeding. 
<—Automatic Feeder with 
plastic tube $2.25 postpaid | 
——— | Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 





ORANGE FEEDERS TO 
ATTRACT ORIOLES 


$1.60 postpaid 


Ask for our folder | 


audubon gworkshop | 





adil a ad 


GLENCOE, ILL 











176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 
| R I Cutting Garden 
Collection 


‘ 16 varieties, labeled, including pi e 
} write for your FREE Copy of my mie tees sigs — a Gree. PHN, 


Catalog illustrated in full color. List value $2.20 for only $1 postpaid 
N. Van Hevelingen Send for price list of over 200 


gorgeous modern varieties 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 


Hoses 


The WORLDS FINEST 











Portland Ore. 

















ers and many people had the opportunity 
to enjoy this delightful sight. 

The roots of these plants are citron 
yellow and have a very strong, fragrant 
odor. Early Spring is the best time for 
renewing the soil or repotting, especially in 
the case of the variegated ones. Plants 
should not be grown in too-big pots. 
Later repotting, too-large pots and keeping 
in too dark a place, tend to make the varie- 
gated leaves turn entirely green. These 
dracenas are natives of South Africa and 
are not adapted for outside growth in 
Portland, as direct sunlight burns the leaves 
very easily. 

—A,. Gustafson. 
Portland, Ore. 


Harison’s Yellow Rose 


BOUT 1830 a cross between Rosa 
foetida and R. sptnosissima resulted in 

Harison’s Yellow rose. Its absolute hardi- 
ness and freedom of bloom can never be 
questioned, while its ease of culture and 
reproduction—by stolons when grown on 
its own roots—have been factors determin- 
ing its early popularity and distribution. 

Other yellow roses have their deserved 
value and some of them a fragrance Hari- 
son’s Yellow rose does not possess, but for 
sturdy persistence even under trying con- 
ditions and foliage that seems to laugh at 
blackspot as well as other rose troubles, 
this old rose is unsurpassed. It produces 
its abundance of semi-double, glowing, 
golden yellow flowers the length of its 
arching stems and gloats over the charm it 
has created for over a century. ° 

It is content whether in a specially 
prepared rose garden or in the seemingly 
neglected sunny base plantings of the 
houses of our ancestors, quietly persisting 
and each June bursting again into a wealth 
of flowers. Its popularity is returning and 
plants are available. These are best when 
on their own roots, not on other root 
stocks. 

—J. Woodward Manning. 

Duxbury, Mass. 


Smilax as Grown Indoors 


SHOULD like to call attention to a 
little trailing plant for hanging pots or 
indoor window gardens. It is called smilax, 
Asparagus asparagoides, and I have not 
seen it in print very much these days. To 
my mind, it is one of the neatest and 
prettiest little plants I know. It is easy to 
grow and the foliage is glossy and green. 
I had one many years ago and shall get 
some seeds again, as the plant is now more 
or less ‘‘run out.”’ I should also like to add 
that it is very inexpensive. 
-Mrs. Leslie C. Wood. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
“The biggest bore I know is he 
Who prattles lettuce lore to me, 
What dol care, I'd like to know 
How he makes vegetables grow! 
Some day I'll get him on a limb 
And talk about my flowers to him.” 
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CHOICE HARDY 
ROSES 
170 Varieties 


ALL TYPES 
New and Desirable 
Choice Flowering Shrubs, 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
and Rock Plants 


Come and see our stock and 


our collection of 


DAFFODILS 





WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street 
Weymouth Massachusetts 





THE NEW BOOKS 


























Here are “DIFFERENT” 
Flowers 


3000 rare beauties that 
will make your garden dis- 
tinctive — and delightful. 
Our Catalog, Seeds-Plants- 
Bulbs, will interest in 
word and picture. Ask 
Dept. B for your copy. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


New Jersey 


en 
Kong ore 





Moorestown 








Conley’s Oregon Grown Bulbs 

Produce Perfect Spring Gardens 

Tulips, Daffodils, Iris, Scillas, Muscari, 
Crocus, West Coast Natives 

Send for our complete catalog illustrated in 

color listing many varieties. Get fresh top-size 

bulbs direct from our farms. 1941 prices 


prevail. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386H Eugene, Oregon 











| CACTUS pane 
and Seed 


FREE! Big new 1942 Cacti hand-book 
catalogue, with order for 25c surprise 
seed packet. Cultural directions; shows 
110 plants in color, hundreds of rare 
kinds. 10c for catalogue only. 

R. W. KELLY 


Box 235-Z Temple City, Cal. 





Victory Herbs Collection 


TARRAGON SPEARMINT 
SAGE THYME 
ANGELICA BALM 
MARJORAM PEPPERMINT 


$2 Postpaid (2 of any 4 varieties same price) 
Catalogue—-Dept. A 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Ipswich, Mass. 
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Book by Well-Known Experts 


“Floriculture,’’ by Alex Laurie and Victor 
H. Ries. Published by McGraw Hill Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 

Being intended as a textbook for the 
teaching of ornamental gardening, this 
book sticks to facts. It contains so much in- 
formation about the practical side of gar- 
dening that the historical and appreciative 
phases of the subject are necessarily left 
for other publications. 

Like all good gardening books, it starts 
with the plant, how it is made up and how 
it grows. It then proceeds to the differ- 
ences among plants and tells how those 
differences may be used to distinguish one 
from another. Plant growing structures 
and methods of their operation in the tech 
niques of propagating and growing plants 
are given up-to-date treatment. There is 
an especially readable chapter on soilless 
culture. 

With the plants well started, the authors 
outline the subject of using them in the 
garden pleasingly and effectively. Also, 


they tell how to maintain garden plants | 


and to protect them against pests. Plant 
culture in the home is also discussed. In 
short, the authors have put together in 
brief but accurate form the basic informa- 
tion underlying practical gardening 


Propagation Book Revised 

“Propagation of Plants.’’ Revised Edition 
By M. G. Kains and L. M. McQuesten. Pub 
lished by Orange Judd Publishing Co., New 
York, N. Y. Price $3.50 

An enlarged and revised text brings a 
widely used book up-to-date. It is put 
forward as a comprehensive and condensed 
treatment of the practices of the plant 
propagator. 


Camp and School Activities 


“The American Book of the Woods,”’ by 
David S. Marx. Published by The Botanic 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. Price $2.00 

Mr. Marx has produced a ‘“‘what’’ book 
designed to serve as a basis for camp ac 
tivities and school projects. Each page of 
the text is accompanied by from one to 
five pages of prints, chiefly prints made by 
passing inked leaves through a laundry 
wringer. 


Somewhat Heretical Book 

“‘Grow a Garden and Be Self-Sufficient,’” by 
Ehrenfried Pfeiffer and Erika Riese. Published 
by Anthroposophic Press, Inc. New York 
N. Y. Price $1.25. 








Here is a readable and usable book for | 


home vegetable growers interested in the 
lasting health of the soil as well as high 
immediate yield. Its senior author is the 
leading exponent of the humus-forming 
organic methods as opposed to crop pro- 
duction by exclusively mineral fertilizing. 
If some of its conclusions and recommenda 
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TO CONTROL .. 


Plant Lice ( Aphids ) 
Box Leaf Miner 
Leaf Hoppers 
Thrips 
Lace Wing Flies 
Spruce Galls 
Soft Scales 
Young Worms 
and many other insects 


USE.. 





effective et absolutely safe on 
the most tender growths. Widels 
used and endorsed bv garder 


everywhere 


W rit« 





Dept. E for Literature 








SPRINGFIELC, 


NEW JERSEY 











ite 
. : 

TS." 
x 
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FOE TO FUNGUS 


@ Here is a spray which helps control 





mildew and other fungus diseases on a 
great variety of flowers and vegetables. 
Try FUNGTROGEN in your garden! An 
effective, against 


time-tested treatment 


fungus on roses, delphinium, grapes, 
cucumbers, ete. For many years a favor- 
ite with rosarians. One pint makes 15 
quarts of spray. Invisible. Easy to apply. 


Buy at garden supply stores. Write for 


free literature. 
ROSE MFG. CO. 
102 Ogen Building 


Beacon, N. Y. 




























RARE AND 


TULIPS retro an 


— BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY! 


This year the unusual, truly distinctive 
Tulips are exceptionally rare. Through 
great diligence, the country’s foremost 
specialists in these finer, true to name 
varieties has made a wide selection 
available to those who act promptly. The 
supply of these hard-to-get tulips is 
strictly limited, and will soon be sold 
out. Tulip fanciers are urged to place 
orders now from the new limited edi- 


tion Nelis Catalog. 
Send — now — for free 
catalog. 


NELIS TULIPS 
TRUE TO NAME 
See Them in Bloom — 
Holland Tulip Festival 
May 16 thru 24 













WELIS SE. TULIPS! 


WRITE NOW FOR LIMITED EDITION CATALOG | 


NELIS NURSERIES, Inc. 
1008 Lakewood Blvd. Holland, Michigan 
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Cc 

the 

ONE 

upke 

Y jy 5 H. P. Tractor. Then, 
cnc ments accordin tn 
TH nu 
tir ng it, 
P {emov- 
Learn more about a machine that for 20 years 
has been making country homes truly “Homes 


GRAVELY MFG. CO. 
BOX 706 DUNBAR. W. VA. 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


RAVELy + 


TRACTOR - MOWER 














USE 


frade Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 

THE ORIGINAL DOG REPELLENT 
It really does the trick! Keeps dogs and cats away 
from evergreens, flowers, furniture, rugs, and other 
_— ome places indoors and out. Harmless to 

hildren, plants, animals Prov en successful, Read, 
to use powder in handy shaker car 
SEND NO MONEY. Order Season's Supply (3 large 


cans) C.0.D. $1.00 plus postage. Or send $1.0 
and we pay postage 
“Still the best in spite of the rest” 
P. W. RHOADES 
P. O. Box 120 


DOG-O-WAY 


South Sudbury, Mass. 
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tions sound rather heretical, the fact must 
be remembered that the author has really 
worked them out in practice. 


Another Issue of “Herbertia” 

“‘Herbertia.”’ Published by the American 
Amaryllis Society, Orlando, Fla. Price $3.25. 

The latest issue of “‘Herbertia’’ is chiefly 
about daylilies and the men who have had 
to do with their improvement. Daylily 
propagation and culture is discussed at 
length. Descriptions of newly introduced 
daylilies, as well as evaluations of older 
ones form an important contribution. Last 
years poll shows that the most popular 
of the varieties more easily available for 
northern gardeners are: Mikado, Hype- 
rion, Patricia, Dauntless, Rajah, Ophir, 
Rosalind, Waubun, Linda, Sonny, Soudan 
and Wolof. The list of top ranking kinds 
for southern gardens also contains many 
of these same names. 


Wild Flowers of the Desert 

“Desert Wild Flowers,’’ Revised Edition 
By Edmund C. Jaeger. Published by Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, Cal. 
Price $3.50. 

No more complete work on the flora of 
the far southwestern American deserts has 
ever been published. This book is a guide 
to the flowers, trees and shrubs of the three 
desert parks, Death Valley National Monu- 
ment, Joshua Tree National Monument 
and Borego State Park. No fewer than 764 
desert plants are described and illustrated 
in photographs or line drawings. 


Garden Book for Children 


The Garden and Its Friends,’’ by Bertha 
Morris Parker. Published by Row, Peterson & 
Co.. Evanston, Ill. Price 28 cents postpaid. 

This well illustrated booklet is another 
in The Basic Science Series. It tells of 
gardening——plants, culture and pest con- 
trol—in story form for the accurate guid- 
ance of children. Its scientific accuracy is 
vouched for by Orlin D. Frank of the 
Laboratory Schools of the University of 
Chicago. 












MINIATURE 
DAHLIAS 


The newer bedding type. 
Dainty, compact blooms. 
3 Free-blooming varieties. 
BISHOP OF LLANDAFF Scarlet 
ORCHID LADY Lavender 


IRENE Old Rose § 
Labeled, Carefully Packed, Postpaid 






four 
of each 





—BRECKS = 


~ = By 


236 Breck Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Nature’s Own 
Fertilizer 


A GARDEN & LAWN 
TOP DRESSING 
AND SOIL IMPROVER 











Try this safe, all-purpose fertilizer 
on lawns and gardens. Combines dry 
cow manure and poultry manure with 
peat moss. Weedless. Large 2-bushel 
(50-Ib. bag) only $1.75. Order from 
your local dealer or direct. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 
177 Milk Street 165-H John St. 
Boston, Mass. New York 

















Every Good Lawn Begins With 
Good Seed 


Plant PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 
Postpaid in New England as follows: 
1 Ib., 55e;3 5 Ibs., $2.65; 10 Ibs., $5.00 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $14.75 
Write for FREE 1942 Catalogue for 
a complete line of Lawn Equipment. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 














. Build \ding: 


981 Dree Free Catalog 
























This amazing, potent plant 
stimulant (7-13-26)—clean, 
odorless and easy to use— 

"Ve speeds growth, produces 
: vt + superb blooms, indoors or 
KN Out. 12 elements, also vita- 
‘e min B-1 and root hormone. 
=P Full directions. Postpaid: 
“ 30 Tablets for 25c; 4 






Ww. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
808 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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BURN your Rubbish 


IN YOUR BACKYARD 


“Yard Boy” 


Quickly, safely, reduces to 
fine ash all burnable trash 
from house or garden—gar- 
bage and leaves. No mess, 
no sparks. Endorsed by 
users and Fire Prevention 
Bureaus from coast to coast. 
Lights at top, burns down. 
No extra fuel required. 
Weather-proof porcelain 
enameled iron. 
Price—tf.o.b., New York 

No. 1—1!2 bu., 

> 70 lbs., $27.00 
No. 3—3 b 

wt. “joo Ibs., $36.50 












No. 6—6 bu. 
wt. 150 Ibs., $58.00 
Write for descriptive circular 


J. W. FISKE Iron Works 


— Established 1858 — 
72 PARK PLACE Dept.12 NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Specialists in Ornamental Work 








GARDEN MARKERS and PLANT LABELS 


Make Your Garden More Interesting. 
WHITE ZINC MARKERS and 
LABELS last for years in all 
weather. Pencil marks stay on. 
Our New nine-inch Double Gal 
vanized Wire Sticker with White 
Zine name tablet may be marked 
on both sides, the wire frame 
permits use of under side for date 
or other notes. 


Prepaid: doz. 40c; 30, $1; 100, $3 


White Zine Plant Label endorsed by Garden 
Clubs is handy, permanent and low cost. Mark 
anything, use a common pencil 
Prepaid: 100, 60c; 200, $1; 500, $2 
SPECIAL if ordered NOW 

20 Garden Markers, 50 Plant Labels and 

Weatherproof Pencil, prepaid $1 
Our Stock of Metal Is Limited, so HURRY! 


EVERLASTING LABEL CO. 
Box 193 PAW PAW, MICHIGAN 











NEW 1942 CATALOG 


of New England’s Coldest Nursery 


Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 


Wildflowers. 


LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 25c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


















G2 STARTER 


SOLUTION \ 


Speed early vigorous 






























growth from seed and 
check 
transplants by using 
a pinch of HY-GRO 
dissolved in water at 


wilting of 


planting time. 25c¢ or 
$1.00 from dealer, or 
write 

HY-GRO 
Cranbury, N. J. 


Hy-GRO 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 








Talinum for Sunny Spots 


N A-1 plant for the sunny rock garden 

is Talinum calycinum. It is one of 

the Portulacacee or purslane family and 

loves hot sunny weather. Like its cousin, 

the annual rose-moss, it refuses to grow 

except in hot weather and is late in making 
a top growth in the Spring. 

Talinum calyctnum grows from a small 
thick root partially covered with soil and 
with only a few thread-like roots anchor- 
ing it to the ground. The succulent leaves, 
about three inches long, are clustered at the 
base of the stem. The five-petalled, rose- 
colored flowers with a mass of golden 
stamens in the center are borne in terminal 
cymes, on six- to eight-inch stems. The 
stems are so slender as to be almost in 
visible. The three-fourths-inch rosy flow- 
ers open every sunny afternoon and close at 
sundown all during the Summer months. 

The weather is never too hot or dry 
for this little gem from the Ozarks, nor 
the soil too poor. The only requirements 
are a sunny location and a sandy well- 
drained soil. Farther north the plant may 
not be Winter-hardy but, since it self-sows 
and blooms quickly from seed, it can be 
treated as an annual. 

After seeing this little talinum growing 
in its native home, the rocky hillsides of 
the Ozarks, I understand the reason for the 
thick portion of root perched partly above 
ground and the few thread-like anchor 
roots. There is usually insufficient soil to 
cover the root and the anchor roots are 
necessary to search out crevices full of soil 
among the rocks to “‘tie’’ the plant down 


Daisy L. Ferrick. 


‘Topeka, Kan. 


Growing Double Bloodroots 


OR a number of years we have enjoyed 

our colony of bloodroot, Sanguinaria 
canadensis, along the rock wall at the 
street-end of the wild garden. The sunny 
days of early Spring bring out quantities 
of pure white fragile blossoms which de- 
light the honey bees which love to explore 
their hearts of gold. After the blooms are 
gone, the large, beautifully-lobed olive- 
green leaves remain handsome the season 
through. 

Three years ago a friend from Ann 
Arbor, Mich., gave us a plant of the double 
bloodroot, S. c. multiflex. This was set out 
in rich woodland soil by an old log in the 
rear garden plot where early the next 
Spring it delighted us with its blooms. The 
pure white flowers are very double and 
come on three-inch stems. They have 
between 30 and 40 beautifully rounded 
petals. The tips of the lower ones give the 
effect of a scalloped border to the base of 
the flower which, when partly opened, 
looks like a double rose with satiny white 
petals. When fully expanded it measures 
nearly three inches across and resembles a 
miniature water lily. 

We have found this beautiful plant easy 
to satisfy. Given rich, woodsy soil and a 
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Rt. 3, Box 669-H 








IT’S LOGICAL 


TO USE SPECIAL-PURPOSE 


AGRICO 


SPECIAL FOR LAWNS 


For thick, green growth 
all season long, grass 
must have a fertilizer 
rich in nitrogen, bal- 
anced with all the other 
needed plant foods. Use 
Agrico for Lawns, Trees 
and Shrubs — only 3 Ibs. 
per 100 sq. ft.—for best 
results. 


SPECIAL FOR GARDENS 


For beautiful flowers, 
vegetables rich in min- 
erals and vitamins, use 
Agrico for Gardens — 
high in phosphorus, 
with all the other 
needed plant foods in 
right proportions. 
Clean, easy to use. 











THE 








NATION'S LEADING 


FERTILIZER 








DON’T DELAY in sending in your name for 
our new 1942 catalog of “SPRING GARDEN 
BEAUTIES,” which will be ready soon. We grow 
new and choice daffodils, tulips, iris, hyacinths, ete 
SPECIAL FOR MAY—May-flowering Dutch Iris. 
Your choice of beautiful blues, whites, yellows, 
or mixed colors. 
30 blooming size bulbs $1.00, postpaid. 


FLORAVISTA 
Olympia, Wash. 





These gorgeous peonies 
were fed 


VIGORO 


exclusively ! 








@ These beautiful peonies in Milton 


Rubel’s famous gardens at Corinth, 
Miss., show the magie Vigoro can work 
on flowers. This complete plant food 
supplies all 11 food elements needed 


from soil. Safe, sanitary, economical! 


Product of Swift & Company. 











IRIS — WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 


bloom from early spring "til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 








GLADS and DAFFODILS 


It is now time to order Glad bulbs for planting in 
vour 1942 Victory Garden. Now, during the bloom- 
ing season is a good time to make your selections 
of Daffodils for this Fall’s planting. Write for your 
copy of my catalogue featuring many of the finest 
recent importations from Britain and Australia. 


GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 





CHOOSEY HEMEROCALLIS 


Autumn Haze, pale apricot; Bagdad, red brown; 
Bijou, fulvous red; Crown of Gold, yellow orange; 
Dauntless, yellow gold dust; Patricia, pale yellow; 
Peach Blow, soft pink; Rajah, red; Serenade, 
pastel pink; Sunny West, bright yellow. 
Select 3 for $4.50 

Write for our Catalogue — including the best IRIS 

OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 





For every reader of Horticulture 
who sends for a catalogue and 
encloses 25c, we will send, 
postage prepaid, one nursery 
grown Wild Senna. 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore Penna. 








>| . a ‘ 
Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
Something New in Protected Oultivation! 
® Patent wires and double-thick 
glass are quickly assembled. 
> Strong, rigid, easily portable. 
®& Spring bulbs and flowers bloom 
several weeks earlier. 

» Sow seeds a month earlier! 
Write for Folder 
STANLEY COBB, Dept. 10W 
22 Barry Road Scarsdale, N. Y. 





Tent Pattern 





ee's ciant DAHLIAS 
: VERY SPECIAL! OR 


Order now ard get 
& 10 strong, guaran- 
, teed roots, 10 ex- 
y 3A quisite colors, all 
~ giant flowers, all named 
h and labeled (value $2.50 or 
me) rN more) postpaid for $1. 
prey Seed and Bulb Catalog FREE. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 815 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 













PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog on request. Local delivery only. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 











GLADIOLUS 


The modern gladiolus is the most intriguing flower 
you can grow. The greatest variety of color and 
form make it a must have for any up-to-date 
garden. Send for my 64-page catalog listing the 


cream of the World's best varieties, many of which 
I have introduced. 

CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer Gove Box H Burlington, Vermont 





<> PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale <> 


100 Ibs. Pulverized Sheep Manure ...... 

100 Ibs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... 3.25 

100 lbs. Bone Meal ....... 

100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat 

A combination of peat moss and steer manure 
Real Quality Lawn Seed. 


Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
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sunny spot, it will increase from year to 
year. W. H. A. Preece, in his book on 
“North American Rock Plants’’ says of the 
double bloodroot, ‘I consider this treasure 
the most astounding and outstanding con- 
tribution that North America has offered 
to the gardens of the world.” 
—NMrs. Frank W. Pugsley. 

Pittsford, N. Y. 


The Virgilia or Yellow-wood 


HE virgilia or southern yellow-wood, 

Cladrastis lutea, is one of our most 
beautiful ornamental trees. Yet, in the 
vicinity of Boston one sees very few good 
specimens. The tree is well adapted to the 
climate. It is attractive from the first feath- 
ery leaves of early Spring to the golden 
foliage of Autumn, while in June the tree 
is literally covered with delightfully fra- 
grant, pendent clusters of white blossoms, 
making a veritable paradise for bees. 

The pair of trees in the photograph— 
one practically hidden by the other in 





A yellow-wood tree in bloom. 


the foreground—were grown from seed 
planted nearly 60 years ago. They have 
had no special care, no fertilizer except an 
occasional application to the grass around 
them and no watering even in seasons of 
severe drought. 

In the hurricane of 1938 one of the 
trees lost all its limbs. The stubs were 
sawed off near the trunk and the wounds 
well covered with tree paint in spite of 
which many sprouts appeared the follow- 
ing Spring. In 1941 it bore several clus- 
ters of blossoms. Both are remarkably 
clean trees and up to the present time have 
been entirely free of insect enemies. 


—Hannah G. Myrick. 
Dorchester, Mass. 


“Serene I fold my hands and wait 
Nor care for wind or rain that be; 
I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! My seedlings I can see.” 
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isays Liquid CHAPERONE 


Wonderful new dog repellent, won't 
dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. 
Prevents dog damage. Harmless to 
plants. Send $1 for large 12 02z. size. 
Money back guarantee. Sudbury Lab- 
oratory, Box 241,So. Sudbury, Mass. 





Choice Delphinium Seedlings 


Seedlings of ten choice named varieties direct from 
Blackmore & Langdon. Eight newest series from 
Vetterle & Reinelt. All cross pollinated seed. Sturdy 
plants grown in sterilized soil out of 3-inch pots 
Will bloom at least once this year. 25 cents each, 
$2.50 a dozen. Plants shipped from May 10 on 
Order now. Send for list of varieties. 
RENGERMAN’S GARDEN 
College Highway at State Line, Southwick, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 








NORTHLAND DAISIES: Extra hardy Arcticum 
hybrid chrysanthemums. Heat, drouth resistant. 
Eight early October blooming singles, labeled, 
$3.00. Benzinger Bros., Sparkes, Md. 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS; 3 special collections, 
16 plants each: Rockery; General; Fern; $3.00 
each prepaid. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, 
James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





HOBBY—Large Hardy Garden Chrysanthemums. 
Different varieties and colors. Request variety list 
Bert R. Smith, 1564 Normal Blvd., Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Koreans, Azaleamums 
Hardy, 1 each, 25 varieties, unlabeled, $1.00 pre- 
paid. John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 





RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS: Bushy, well- 

budded plants in sizes up to five feet. Wholesale 

a. B certificate. Reid’s Nurseries, Osterville, 
ass. 





HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: Catalogue free 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. Leonard 
Howard, Greenville, S. C. 





THE NEWLY discovered Louisana, Iris, assorted 
colors, 20 for $1.00. 12 White Spider Lily $1.00 
White Yucca 35c. Red Yucca 50c. 6 Crinum Lily 
$1.00. 20 Native Violets $1.00. 20 Native Ferns 
$1.00. Mixed Gourd Seeds 25c pkt. Bdmond Riggs, 
Saint Martinville, La. 





AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL, numbers 1 to 9. Sel! 
singly or collectively. Make offer. M. E. Main, R. 2, 
Westerly, R. I. 





FRENCH TARRAGON “Epicure”: Three $1.00, 
Doz. $3.50 prepaid, 100 $15.00. Broadleaved Sage: 
Three 50c, Doz. $1.75 prepaid, 100 $12.00. All 
field grown. B. F. Davis, Reeds Ferry, N. H 





FOR THE BEST DAFFODILS write for big new 
catalog of Hermitage Gardens originations, novel- 
ties, and popular varieties. Edwin C. Powell, Rock- 
ville, Rt. 2, Maryland. 


HELP WANTED 








A MAN who is capable of taking entire 
charge of my nursery located in New 
Jersey. Must have extensive experience as 
a grower and propagator of hardy peren- 
nials, shrubs, trees, roses, etc., on a mass 
production basis. Must be sober and a hard 
worker and able to handle all help. An in- 
teresting opportunity awaits the right man. 
State age, nationality, education, experi- 
ence, family, etc. ROBERT WAYMAN, 
Bayside, Long Island, New York. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


MES. HOLDEN McGINLEY would like to recom 
mend William H. Maden, who has been her gar 
dener for 10 years. Please telephone Hyde Park 
1622 for further details. 








GARDENER: Experienced on glass and outdoors 
Married, no children. Call present employer for 
seven year reference and appointment. Boston, 
Aspinwall 3090. 





GARDENER & PROPAGATOR, American, age 36, 
single, 18 yrs. experience and excellent references. 


A. 8., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston, Mass. 





Azalea Show 
MAY 4 and 5 


Monday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Tuesday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 





Tulip Show 


MAY 14 and I5 





Admission Free 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Wednesday, May 20, 1942 
2:30 P.M. 


FLOWER SHOW 


PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 


|. Vase of assorted Tulips, 25 blooms. 

2. Display of Tulips covering 25 square 
feet, arranged for effect. 

3. Six vases of Tulips, 2 Darwin, 2 
Breeder, | Cottage, | any other 
type, 6 blooms in each vase. 

4. Vase of bulbous Iris, 25 flowers, | 
or more varieties. 

5. Vase of hardy herbaceous flowers. 


AMATEUR CLASSES 


. Arrangement of flowers denoting 
the "Triumph of Spring." Space 
30" wide x 24" deep. 

2. Arrangement of Tulips. No restric- 
tions. Space 30" wide x 24" deep. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


—_—_—_.———_—. 


Members are cordially invited 
to attend the 


1942 
GARDEN VISITS 


2 to 6 P.M. 


SATURDAY, MAY 9—Jenkintown, 
Meadowbrook, and Rydal 


SATURDAY, MAY | oo 


Merion, and Wynnewoo 
SATURDAY, MAY 23—Norristown 


Free to Members 


Members may invite friends ae more 
than three) to accompany them, and 
there will be an admission charge of 
75c for each guest for each afternoon. 
(The gardens are not open to the 
general public.) The proceeds from 
guests of members will be allocated 
to the Victory Garden Program of the 
Society, the Garden Club Federation 
of Pennsylvania, and the Norristown 


Garden Club. 

















RHODE ISLAND 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


Providence Plantations Club 
May 12, 1942 — 1:30 to 9:30 p.m. 


Admission 55¢ [including tax) 
Abbot Park Place Providence 


ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner, Special Offerings 
will be furnished on request. Advise blooming 
period desired and your growing conditions—i.e., 

night temperature. Seedlings of the Cattleya genera 
in 1%-in. up to 4-in. pots at prices from $1 to $15. 
Descriptive catalog with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


GIFT COLLECTION 


5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled, 
Prepaid for $2.00 














BLACK OPAL GOLDEN CUP 
BLUE BEAUTY HERITAGE 
EARLY ROSE KASSEL 


MARY ELIZABETH 
Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 














| Important Coming Events 











May 4-5. Boston, Mass. Azalea Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 6 and May 13. New York, N. Y. Pil- 
grimage sponsored by the City Gardens 
Club for the benefit of the British War 
Relief Society’s “Seeds for Britain” and 
and the Seaman’s Church Institute. 

May 11-13. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
Meeting of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs combined with the Cen- 
tral Atlantic Regional Meeting at the 
Ritz Carlton Hotel. 

May 12. Providence, R.I. Annual Spring 
Flower Show of the Rhode Island Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs at the Provi- 
dence Plantations Club. 

May 14. Worcester, Mass. Exhibit of 
Table Decorations and Plant Displays 
of the Worcester County Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 14-15. Boston, Mass. Annual Tulip 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

May 14-16. Knoxville, Tenn. Annual 
Meeting of the American Rose Society 
at the Hotel Johnson. 

May 14-17. Lisle, Ill. Garden Show of the 
Garden Clubs of Illinois on the estate of 
the late Joy Morton. 

May 17-24. Holland, Mich. “Tulip Time,” 
Annual Tulip Festival. 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 






Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD rey 

13 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 


May 1, 1942 









IRIS * SCILLAS + MUSCARI | 
DAFFODILS * COLCHICUMS 
, TULIPS + LILIES* CROCUS 


Write today for COMPLETE CATALOG ilius- 
trated in color giving descriptions and prices 


ville Bulb Growsrs 


Garden F.D.6 + BOX SIGH + TACOMA’ WASHINGTON 


HERB GARDENS 


are decorative, rich in fragrance and tradition, and 
supply material for drinks, salads, sandwiches, and 
flavorin Why not plant one? We ship potted 
plants Lemon Balm, Camphor Plant, Chives, 
Costmary, Pot Marjoram, Wild Marjoram, Apple 
Mint, Bergamot Mint, Peppermint, Spearmint, Rue, 
Sage, Tarragon, Thyme, Fringed Wormwood. 
Collection of 10 varieties, $2.25 (postpaid) 


GRAY & COLE, WARD HILL, MAss. 


SCHOOL HORTICULTURE won 


hit Summer Courses July 6 to August 1 












Women can mare in national defense, Prepare for 
interesting careers. Intensive work in Vegetable 
Gardeni ’ Wale Growing, Poultry Raising, Dairy- 
ing, Soil ‘Se ‘ience, Floriculture, Landscape Design, 
Trees and Shrubs, Plant Materials, Beekeeping. 
Also, two year diploma course. Catalogue 


Mrs. James Bush-Brown, Dir., Box G, Ambler, Pa. 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 








1500 VARIETIES 
Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Ask for Free Catalog No. 65 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 








CUSHION ’°’MUMS 
Beat Early Frosts 


: Prolific bloom on sturdy plants from late 
Summer on 
Red, salmon-bronze, pink, white, yellow. 
All five, labeled, value $1.25, for only $1.00 
Send for perennial price list 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 
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A FEW STILL LEFT—The books you’ve always hoped to own 


NOW YOURS ATA 


PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 


Chinese” Wilson’s books have always been issued in de luxe editions at a price too high for the average 
garden maker, yet almost every garden maker has wanted them. Now, these wonderful, high-priced books are 
available—still in de luxe editions—at half price or less. A remarkable opportunity has made it possible for 
“Horticulture” to purchase the publisher's entire list on terms so favorable that they can be offered to garden 
lovers at less than the cost of manufacture. The prices quoted make this the 








; THESE GREAT 





GREATEST GARDEN BOOK BARGAIN OF ALL TIMES 


Here they are: — 


PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 


This was Wilson’s masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating history of plant hunting, 
together with notes and anecdotes of the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work 
preceded his. In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and rare plants 
to be found in distant parts of the world, with comments on many of China’s floral 
treasures introduced into this country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page 
illustrations, many of them from Wilson's own photographs. The printing is superb. Each 
book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of 
books like this can be purchased for five dollars. Formerly $15.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES 
These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated books should have a 
place on the bookshelf of every garden maker who wishes to be informed about the 
newer trees and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere else—in- 
formation about trees and shrubs, many of which Wi-son discovered or introduced into 
American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The 
second volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from foreign lands, with 
notes about different ways in which they can be used to advantage. A book based almost 
entirely upon Wilson's own expeditions. Formerly $10.00 


IF | WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN 


This was Dr. Wilson's last book. It is a large book, handsomely made, but not too ornate. 
It is filled with suggestions for garden makers from the point of view of a man who had 
seen gardens in all parts of the world and who was well qualified to speak with author- 
ity. The promise which this book holds is evident from chapter headings, chosen at 
random;—’’Spring Beauty in the Garden’; ‘Shrubs to Plant by the Waterside’; ‘‘The 
Brilliant Gaiety of Azaleas’’; ‘‘The Primrose Way’”’; ‘’Forsythias to Greet the Spring Sun,” 
and ‘The Loveliness of Autumn Asters.”’ Formerly $10.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE:TREES 


This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the most unique of all 
the books which Wilson wrote. It is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, 
keep close at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages 
contain information not to be found anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! 
Formerly $15.00 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


“‘Chinese’’ Wilson in giving a history of the Arnold Arboretum to its friends and visitors 
the world over, has written a fascinating description of the outstanding gems among 
hardy woody plants. It will appeal to all who love the landscape beautiful in trunk and 
bark, twig and bud, flower and fruit. Garden lovers everywhere will welcome this book. 

Formerly $3.00 


Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Make Checks Payable to “H oO R T j C U L T U R E” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 


Now 
$ 5 


Now 
$ S 00 


Now 


$1500 
500 


Now 


ty 


WILSON BOOKS at 4 PRICE or less 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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